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Annual Address At Richmond, November 29, 1929 


By ROBERT W. HOUSE, President 


HIS is the time and place at which I am 

to give an account of my stewardship. 

Tradition demands that | explain to you 
in some detail the workings of the Association 
for the past year. This can be done briefly, not 
because of the few accomplishments of the As- 
sociation in the past twelve months but because 
its membership has become so familiar with its 
machinery and so interested in its welfare that 
only a few words from me are needed to bring 
to your mind the more detailed explanation of 
the things accomplished. 

The Virginia Education Association has many 
things in its past history of which we may be 
proud, It has had as leaders some of the most 
outstanding men and women in the State. It has 
played a leading part in the educational and even 
the economical development of the Common- 
wealth—great victories have been made at times 
and losses sustained at other times but nowhere 
on the pages of history of this organization can 
be found anything that shines with more bril- 
liance than the successful establishment of the 
Preventorium at the University. In this project 
the Association embarked upon an experiment of 
welfare work that seemed at times almost im- 
possible of attainment but now it stands as an 
accomplished fact and offers its conveniences to 
the 13,000 members of our professoin in an at- 
tempt to build up our physical resources that we 
may make greater and more valuable contribu- 
lions to the development of the State in our 
educational work. We owe a great debt of grati- 
tude to those men and women who conceived this 
project and to those who have brought it to its 
lulfilment and we have the opportunity of 
partially discharging that obligation by seeing 
that the project is brought to a successful com- 
pletion. About $11,000 is still due on the build- 


ing and equipment, it costing $42,000. Many 
teachers in the State have not yet contributed to 
this work. The members of this Association 
should pledge themselves to continue their efforts 
to help this very important project to a successful 
consummation. In my own thinking | consider 
the Preventorium project a failure until the last 
dollar has been paid. When that debt has been 
successfully paid the Preventorium to me will be 
a monument to the unity of thought and action 
of the educational forces in the State. 

lor some years there has been a feeling in the 
Association that some of the eleven districts were 
too large to be administered efficiently. An out- 
growth of that feeling was the elimination of the 
word “eleven” in the constitution. One of the 
largest districts in the State was District 13, con- 
taining the cities of Norfolk, Portsmouth, Suf- 
folk, Newport News and the surrounding coun- 
ties. Last July 1, a division was made in this 
district, leaving to District [3 the counties of 
Accomac, Elizabeth City, Gloucester, Isle of 
Wight, Mathews, Nansemond, Northampton, 
Southampton, Warwick, York and the cities of 
Newport News and Suffolk. This division placed 
in District I. the counties of Norfolk, Princess 
Anne and the cities of Norfolk, Portsmouth and 
South Norfolk. This makes twelve district or- 
ganizations in the State, and with the districts 
more evenly divided as to membership it is rea- 
sonable to expect interest in the local district and 
State organization to increase. 

One of the most significant and important parts 
of the program during this week has been the 
meeting of officers of local associations which is 
the second annual meeting of this group. The 
Virginia Education Association must look to its 
local organizations for its strength and no de- 
velopment in recent years has added more to the 
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strength of -our State Association than the in- 
creased activity of our local officers and mem- 
bers. It is planned to encourage this phase of 
our work in order that it may be enlarged and 
developed along broader lines. 

You have heard the reports from several com- 
mittees on matters of interest to you. We have 
many committees at work and from time to time 
they are called in before us for a report. One 
of the most important committees to make its 
report at this meeting has been the Retirement 
lund committee. — Its was received on 
Wednesday night and contains matters of vital 


All of 


us admit unanimously that the old one per cent 


report 
importance to every teacher in the State. 


method for pension purposes is out of date. We 
can agree easily that some new plan must be 
found but unfortunately the one proposed by this 
committee did not meet with the unanimous ap- 
proval of the teachers of the State. Those on 
the committee and in the general Association 
should not blind themselves to the fact that there 
is a determinate and opposite view toward the 
proposed plan in certain parts of the State. This 
difference of opinion must be investigated and 
the points at issue must be carefully weighed 
and every effort must be made to reach an agree- 
ment before we approach the Legislature on this 
very important question. I¢ven with the report 
of the committee then already at hand we must 
continue our study of the question and seek to 
evolve some plan that will serve purposes of the 
teachers of Virginia for many years to come. 
ancl 


that we cannot 


To say propose carry 
through a satisfactory retirement law is folly. 
The builders of the Catawba Veachers Pavilion, 
the planners and the founders of the Preven- 
torium cannot and will not admit that dissension 
in the ranks over one particular bill will prevent 
for long the teachers of Virginia from realizing 
their objective in obtaining a more serviceable 
and better retirement law. 

Your president and executive committee were 
asked at the last general meeting to ascertain the 
sentiment in the State as to the change in the 
time of the meeting of the State Association. | 
can report that there does not seem to be sutf- 
ficient sentiment in favor of a change in time in 
order to justify it. Various seasons have been 
suggested but there has been no unanimity of 


EDUCATION 
thought thus far. I would recommend then that 
the Association continue its policy of Thanks. 
giving meeting with the change, however, that 
we have tried this year, that is, in closing the 
meeting Saturday morning. 

directors at its 1928 meeting 


h 


The board of 
formulated a list of objectives toward which th 
Association should work during this and coming 
years. These were printed on the cover of th 
Virginia Journal of [¢ducation at the beginning 
of the year and in addition have been found i 
the daily press from time to time. It seems that 
it would really be unnecessary for me to bring 
these to your attention again except for the fact 
that there are certain parts of the objectives 
which have not had and will not have in th 
future entire agreement of opinion on your part 
You heard last night a discussion of these ob: 
jectives by leaders of thought in the State. It 
would be a waste of time for me to enumerat 
or enlarge upon these at the present time. 
shall only make some general observations in 
passing which | feel are pertinent at the present 
time and should be brought very forcefully t 
your attention. In the recent history of the A» 
socaition its president at one time found himseli 
in controversy with the governor of the State 
One of the results of that discussion was a de- 
mand on the part of certain leaders in Virginia 
for the Virginia I¢ducation Association to keep 
out of politics. During the past summer your 
executive and legislative committees in joint ses- 
sion prepared a questionnaire to be submitted t 
the various candidates for governor, asking their 


All of the 


candidates appeared to recognize the reasonable: 


opinion on these several objectives. 


ness of the request and all gave us the courtes) 
of an answer. However, in the interim betweet 
the issuance of the questionnaire and the publica 
tion of the replies, one of the influential news- 
papers printed an editorial in which comment 
was made on the action of our Association and 
a request made to the candidates not to answe! 
the questionnaire because of its impertinence 
During the past year several opportunities have 
been taken by the press of the State to over 
emphasize the importance of one of our objet 


tives, that dealing with the selection of the State 


superintendent in order to make it appear that 


our Association was opposing the short ballot, 
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thus forcing its way into the politics of the State. 
\\e must take every opportunity to defend our- 
selves against these unjust accusations. To my 
mind, the Virginia Education Association has no 
place in the politics of Virginia, nor should it 

re to make a place for itself in that phase of 
\irginia thought and action because politics has 
come to have a meaning in recent years that puts 
it below the pedagogical standards of our profes- 
sion. Cur Association should strive at all times 
to keep itself clear from the hatred and bitter- 
ness of the campaign of 1928 and in lesser degree 
that of recent date. If the word politics means 
the necessity of brother turning against brother 
or friends forgetting the ties of friendship 
over the personalities of two men who may 
approximate only demi-gods, our Association 
should stay out of politics but if our govern- 
mental leaders and if the people of the State are 
willing to give to the word politics its original 
meaning of science of government, our Associa- 
tion does not have to make a place therein, it 
already by its very nature finds itself included. 
ls it necessary for educators to apologize for 
their active interest in matters pertaining to edu- 
Shall we 


be afraid to follow in the footsteps of the road 


cational development of the State? 


enthusiasts and the industrial enthusiasts in lay- 
ing before the Legislature our claims that are 
really not our claims but the claims of the chil- 
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dren of the present and those of the future? 
Our road program is well on the road to com- 
pletion. Our government has been systematized 
and placed on a business foundation. Various 
other changes have taken place looking toward 
Only 


The incoming 


the betterment of conditions in Virginia. 
public education has been left. 
governor is credited with the statement that he 
wishes to be remembered as “Virginia’s Educa- 
The incoming Legislature 
could add no greater brilliance to its name than 


tional Governor.” 
that of being known as the “Educational Legis- 
We are 
asking no general increase in salaries but we 


lature.” Our proposal is reasonable. 
present our claims upon the attention of the peo- 
ple of the State, asking that they give to the 
cause of public education in Virginia a belated 
recognition that may perhaps bear fruit in intel- 
ligent action by their representatives in the 
Legislature. We have no desire to enter politics. 
We are too busy in our classrooms and labora- 
tories. \Ve cannot take the time to organize cam- 
paigns nor can we afford to divide our time. 
However, we do wish to renew our appeal to the 
people of Virginia to turn their attention to this 
most important part of the life of the State. 
Virginia’s progress in the next half century will 
be measured by the efficiency and product of its 


present school system. 





Teaching English 


By ROLAND D. CARTER, Dryden High School 


IRST and last a good many efforts have 
been made to make English practical and 
But the task or 
the pleasure of realizing a result is the teacher’s. 


to practicalize its details, 


ltis he who must blow the breath of life into the 
mud in his hands, if his project lives and estab- 
lishes itself in the lives of high school girls and 


1 
t 
DO’ Ss 


Many of our old-time schoolists scorn to own 
modern English as a proper scion of last-century 
methods. They “Humph!” at our English and 
They still 
revere the days of two grammars when a pupil 


acl ; ° 
ask us what we mean by it anyway. 


Nad to know one before he was promoted to the 


Next ; 


when a pupil learned parts of speech, 


phrases, clauses, only to be able to parse and 
diagram. 

In hooting at the system of today, our good 
fellows fail to read the why and wherefore of 
change. They lament the departure of “upstart” 
teachers from the good old standin’-up methods 
of a quarter of a century ago. They see us de- 
parting from the old methods but they fail to see 
why. They do not see the breakdown; only 
dogmatically proud of the system that was and 
that now is a carcass too nearly empty to have 
life. 

Pupils come to school to learn to live better. 
The sooner this principle and purpose is im- 
planted in their minds the earlier their eyes are 
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set upon the real goal of education. Too many 
of us have the idea that school is a thing—a 
punishment, maybe—with which children must be 
inflicted. My child must go to school because the 
Smiths and Joneses send their children. We for- 
get that school is a process of life. College stu- 
dents lose a large part of their four years think- 
ing they are only preparing themselves to live, 
when the fact is they are living then. But they 
don’t see it, we, back home, have taught them 
differently. They believe they are only prepar- 
ing and that some time in the future, at gradua- 
tion, maybe, a beginning of life will be handed 


them. Those of us who know remember it does 
not come that way. 
Life is too short to deal with unessentials. 


itself into 


vagaries and gets lost in rambling irrevelants. 


School is incomplete if it argues 
The world is waiting for the boys and girls we 
have in school. Experience tells us the kind of 
timber to fashion; the kind of men and women 
the world needs. 


English is one of the big moulds that fashion 
our scholars. Shall we pour into the mould a 
canned-up, preserved ration of English? Or 
shall the diet be fresh and wholesome from the 
harvest of edibles about us? Shall we teach or 
mesmerize ? Create 


like or dislike ? 


Scatter dust or perfume? 
It’s up to us as teachers. 
A teacher who relies solely upon the text of 
his course feeds a prescribed ration according to 
scholastic dietetics ; he serves dried fruits instead 
of going out into ripe orchards and picking fresh 
fruits with his pupils. He gives what is supposed 
to be a balanced ration, but I have never seen 
one yet that balanced—generally from the lack 
of a little more food thrown into the balances. 
As long as English remains folded in the 
covers of a text and is pointed out as blocks of 
paragraphs and words in books, our English stu- 
dents will not look well. 
There is no doubt that 


They lack vitamins. 
fundamentals must be 
taught. The only structure one can build without 
a foundation is an air castle, and generally we are 
not very proud of it. One air castle we fancy 
we are building is that we are educating the 
world—‘“taking the world for education,” like 
“take the 
world for Christ.” It can’t be done any more 
than pebbles can be made diamonds. 


some of the brethren attempting to 
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Not everybody can learn English to the exten 
of enjoyment; it doesn’t suit them and they don} 
suit it. But it is our duty to help pupils see a 
far as their eyes can reach. If we cannot carn 
them to the summits and pinnacles, we can help 
them see the landscape they live in, 

Lest this article become a pot of theory and kk 
against which 


victimized by the poison 
preaches, let us turn to some actualities in the 
scope of English teaching. 

In an eighth grade class the other morning, the 
topic was Sentence Modifiers. In preparing the 
lesson, the idea of illustrating modifiers by some 
familiar means rather than by drilling and drum. 
ming on the text’s explanation struck me. 

Calling the class, I wrote on the board a short 
simple sentence, one that would easily admit of 
modifiers. [| compared this sentence to a ney 
automobile. As the sentence stood, it had no 
modifiers—no extras, just the plain car. The 
simple expression of a single thought. Then | 
explained that the buyer wished to have a spare 
tire for his automobile, and I added a phrase 
Later, the 
man bought a windshield wiper, and I added an- 
other modifier to the sentence. Still later, t 


beautify and protect the car, he bought front and 


modifier to my sentence on the board. 


rear bumpers for his car; I added all the practic- 
able modifiers the sentence might have. And thus 
I endeavored to parallel an everyday experience 
of the members of the class with a principle oi 
English. The class got the idea and I was proud 
of my experiment. 

A day or so later we studied Unity and 
Coherence. These are simple qualities of Eng 
lish, though I was some time in learning them. 
Long after I could give the book definition on 
examination I learned the real meaning of the 
terms. Unity and coherence are principles found 
in all orderly things, whether in the matter of @ 
person’s dress or in an orator’s speech. My pro- 
ject for that recitation was a tree. Our school 
house sits on a knoll with nice cedars about. ! 
asked the class to look at a big cedar through the 
window. The tree exemplifies unity. Unity and 
coherence mean orderliness of contour in the tret. 
The lower limbs are large and long, reaching 
Further up the 
trunk the branches are not so large or long 


out furthest from the trunk. 


They shorten and decrease in size until the tre 
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mes to a near point at the top. So with an idea 
All ex- 


ms point to a main idea as the tree closes 


in sentences, paragraphs or a speech. 
pressi 
in size at its tip. 

In connection with these topics we studied 
“The Point of View.” I explained that the Point 
There was a neigh- 
por's house conveniently located in sight. I said, 
‘If | were describing the house from here, I 
vould mention the banisters, windows, the side 


; View was for clearness. 


of the roof, etc. on this side, for I cannot see 
But,” I con- 
tinued, “if 1 describe the ends of the house, or 
the back side, I shall have to shift my point of 


view because I cannot see either from my point 


any side except the side facing us. 


of view here. When I change my point of view 
my hearers or readers must be made aware of the 
shift. The point of view simply means the point 
from which the speaker or writer views the sub- 
ject of his discourse.” 

I believe by such means of commonizing and 
parallelizing English principles we can more 
juickly and more easily establish lessons of Eng- 
I am not at odds with texts; 
The best 


lish in our pupils. 
they are necessary as bases of lessons. 
teacher needs a text to get a “text” before he can 
preach.” But an author does not have the space 
to devote to a lesson nor the time to spare to 
arry on in the recitation as does the teacher. 
The teacher must supplement the textbook. 

lf we teach that words are tools and instru- 
ments of speech as saws, hammers, etc. are tools 
to work with, and if we teach that these different 
tools have names just as tools have names, we 
an accomplish more than by simply impersonat- 
ing the author of the text we hold in our hands 
and say the lines he has written. 

As long as we teach only our texts our teaching 
will not be very stimulating or invigorating. 
What knowledge the pupils get will be tainted 
vith that troublesome bore called bookishness. 
School must not only run parallel with the child’s 
life but must coincide with it. The school must 
tot only tend toward the onward-and-upward 
hannels but it must hold on to the child and 
vend his steps that way. When the child cannot 
‘ollow the school, the school ceases to lead him. 
if his life is held to one course by circumstances 
and his schooling tends another way, only separa- 


‘On can result. The string must follow the kite. 
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As we practicalize our teaching we vitalize it. 
The more pith in our methods the more meaning 
to the learners. 

One obstacle every teacher must have met with 
is previous teachings that are improper. Unteach- 
ing folk has always been one job of leaders from 
the time of Christ up to the present. The low 
shackles that have throttled the usefulness and 
taste of English for many years must be re- 
moved. Principles that have long been looked at 
like mummies in cases must be unwrapped and 
let speak. If English is so dead that we can 
only commemorate and celebrate it, then we 
should cut it out as an incumbrance of our study 
courses. We cannot make a child nice by re- 
straining him when he should play. 

We cannot smother primal instincts. Children 
of high school age, and before, have choices and 
preferences. The wise teacher makes stepping 
stones of these choices rather than trying to de- 
stroy the very instincts. If literature cannot be 
given some meaning in the present, then the child 
refuses to incorporate literature into his busy, 
vibrant world. His world is full enough with 
living experiences and he does not need the dead 
wood of booked literature. 

Trends and tendencies must be led out ; turned 
into channels of rightness, always within the 
scope of the child. We cannot etherize him and 
train his sensibilities. Only the skilled surgeon 
can use ether. Educo means “lead out,” and 
finally, if ever, up. The same in English teaching. 

Teach that the student may enjoy, that his life 
may be fuller by having been taught [nglish. 
If his natural tendencies are toward bad, imper- 
fect English, the teacher cannot help the child’s 
erring until his faults come to light. Let the 
faults and errors come out and be laid, as it were, 
on a work table where they can be handled and 
fashioned and made into the desired product. We 
cannot put new words in people’s mouths as if by 
magic but the old words can be made new—old 
words to a new tune, or new words to an old tune. 

Education is only polishing at best. Each 
generation requires the sand paper. Polishing is 
mostly on the surface; the grain lies deeper and 
begets its kind. Not every child will become 
efficient in English. We need not expect it. Our 
duty as English teachers is fulfilled when we 
polish as best we can. 
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Social Hygiene 


By ENNION G. WILLIAMS, State Health Commissioner 


O prevent venereal diseases among the men 
in military training camps during 1917 and 
1918, the 


agency which would be able to lessen this serious 


federal government created an 


handicap to the efficiency of the recruits. This 
agency was known as the Law [enforcement Divi- 
sion of the National Commission on Training 
Camp Activities. 

As the title would indicate, control was sought 
first through legal channels. Virtually every 
State adopted some law to safeguard the soldiers 
and prostitution was considerably repressed. The 
second phase of control was through clinic ac- 
tivities, medical centers at camps where diseased 
soldiers were treated and similar institutions be- 
yond camp areas where medicines were given to 
civilians. Distinctly in third place was an educa- 
tional program whose development was left to 
the discretion of State directors. 

After the war, this work was continued under 
the same division personnel but under another 
directive bureau, a newly created Interdepart- 
ment Board of Social Hygiene. State directors 
were continued, prostitution was _ repressed, 
clinics were held and educative endeavors were 
undertaken or not as the directors wished. It 
was at this time, in 1919, that the work in Vir- 
ginia was placed under the State board of 
Health. 

At first the chief financial support came from 
the federal treasury. This support was com- 
pletely withdrawn in 1922, since which time our 
social hygiene work in Virginia has been financed 
wholly by the State, and the State’s policy has 
been to do educational work solely. The State 
Department of Health was never intended to be 
a punitive agency ; therefore, we could not prop- 
erly endeavor to repress prostitution which could 
only be effected through imprisonment; and as 
the department’s function in matters of disease 
is preventive, not curative, we could not operate 
treatment clinics. 

For several years, this educational program has 
been pursued but there have been doubts as to 
the wisdom of our department continuing to di- 


rect the work. In fact, there is a decided con- 


flict of opinion as to the value of the work, no 
In 1928, I asked the 


State Board of Health to authorize the transfer 


matter who conducts it. 


of social hygiene education to the State Doard 
of ducation, and I was authorized to negotiate 
with that board. 

When it became known that this transfer was 
contemplated, opposition developed ; and among 
those who objected to the change were legisla- 
tors who had been ardent supporters of the work, 
My personal opinion and the opinion of several 
members of the State Board of Health was that 
all educational work should be directed by the 
school authorities who could, if they deemed, get 
technical advice from us. However, in deference 
to the opposition, we deferred action until this 
year when we face another session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and must present our budget. 

In order to get some idea of the attitude oi 
educators as a guide for our action, some months 
ago | wrote to all Virginia division superin- 
tendents, to the principals of all accredited sec- 
ondary schools, to the presidents of the various 
colleges, standard, technical and _ professional, 
teachers’ and standard juniors. These questions 
were propounded : 

1. Do you consider that sex education is, oi 
itself, something of value? 
Do you think this sex education should be 
given in the schools of Virginia, keeping m 
mind the thought that our public schools are 
co-educational ? 
If this sex education has a value and shoul 
be included in school work either in the 
teacher training institutions solely or in the 
preparatory schools, do you think it should 
be conducted under the direction of the State 
Department of Education rather than undet 
the State Department of Health? 

The answers were conflicting. 

The division superintendents of schools, with 
few exceptions, considered sex education valt- 
able; but only eight of them flatly endorsed se 
teaching in the schools, thirty one were unequi\- 
ocally opposed, while twenty nine had grave 
Thirty four superit- 


doubts or reservations. 
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preterred the direction of the State 
I-ducation, fourteen preferred joint 


tendent 
Board of 
direction, sixteen preferred the direction of the 
Health Department. 

Here were men directly charged with the re- 
sponsibility of directing groups of schools hope- 
lessly divided on a subject directly concerning 
their professional activities. Most of them said 
that sex education was valuable, but a majority 
of those voting did not want the subject taught 
in schools; and a majority likewise favored a 
change of direction from our department to the 
Board About 


were disclosed by the letters from principals of 


of [ducation. the same results 
accredited secondary schools, A majority thought 
sex education valuable, a majority doubted the 
wisdom of teaching it in schools, a majority con- 
sidered the educational authorities as the proper 
directors of the work, if undertaken at all. 
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A like expression came from the presidents of 

All but one thought sex 
Only three of them directly 
A large majority 


the various colleges. 
education valuable. 
favored the topic for schools. 
favored direction by the State Department of 
Education. 

These findings were offered for the considera- 
tion of the State Board of Health at its recent 
meeting, and it was then decided to ask the Gen- 
eral Assembly to appropriate to our department 
for social hygiene work only $2,500, this sum to 
be spent for literature approved by the Depart- 
ments of Health and Education and to be dis- 
tributed in conformity with plans approved by 
these departments. 

I have written this communication so that your 
readers, the teachers of Virginia, may under- 


stand our program for the future. 





A GOOD EXAMPLE OF HEALTH IN- 
STRUCTION WHERE MOST NEEDED 
By Mattie Pace GoopMan, Principal 
The Glade Graded School in Wythe county 
won first prize at the Wythe county fair in Octo- 
ber, having made a grade of twenty five per 

cent five pointers. 

lor many years the school has done every 
thng possible to promote the health of the chil- 
dren. A strict observance of health rules is re- 
wired, with physical inspection each morning 
and hand washing before dinner. Hot lunches 
are prepared at the schoolhouse and are served 
A weight 
child is 


under the supervision of the teacher. 
the 
weighed at the end of every month, and any 


hart is posted in school; each 


id who is found to be under weight is given 


special attention. As a result of this, the chil- 

are a bright and happy group and in an 
deal condition to receive instruction. In my 
pinion, nothing is more inportant in the educa- 
ton of a child than to keep up the physical 
ndition. 


lt is due to the St. Barnabas Mission that this 


thool has become standardized and that it has 
| the 
ental clinic we recceived valuable aid from this 
Institution. 


lunch equipment, ete. In recent 


GOOD EXAMPLES OF SCHOOL 
PUBLICITY 


Some principals and superintendents in Virginia have 


inaugurated some excellent methods of conducting 


school publicity among their patrons. Notably among 


these are the local newspapers. For the past two or 
three years the Record-Advertiser published at South 

Joston, Halifax county, has carried in every issue news 
items from fifty different schools in the county and 
sometimes this material covers two or three pages of 
the paper. Another outstanding example of this type 
of publicity is the newspaper published at Virginia 
Beach and at Farmville. 

Another form of good publicity is the practice of 
sending to the patrons of a local school a mimeographed 
information relating to the 
H. L. Webb, principal of the 


High School, has issued this ses- 


sheet each month giving 
operation of the schools. 
Greensville County 
sion some very interesting “School News Letters.” In 
a recent issue, he gives the cost per pupil in the high 
school as $58 and the cost per pupil in the elementary 
school as $24, as well as comparative figures of per 
pupil cost in like schools in other parts of the country 
Mr. 


Webb gives to his patrons other interesting information, 


which shows the cost much higher. In addition, 


such as the course of study in the high school, the require- 


ments for graduation, and information about the 


library and playground facilities. 

We wish to commend very highly these two types of 
publicity and hope that they may be more universally 
used among the schools throughout the State. 
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Practicableness In Education 
By J. H. DODD, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg 


AKING a life as well as making a 
living” is a phrase often encountered 
in literature which discusses the 
relative merits of courses of study in the public 
school curricula. If the sense is not expressed 
in so many words, the implication is almost al- 
ways present that we must not forget for a 
moment that the making of a life is of greater 


And 


times a tone of pessimism is to be detected, if 


importance than making a living. some- 


not voiced, that the verities of life, the best 
things, are being neglected. 

That materialism may be opposed to life and 
that we may mistake the shadow for the sub- 
stance in our quest for the fullest life, there can 
be no dispute. I*ven the “practical” business 
man, whose life sometimes seems given over 
almost wholly to the making of money and the 
consummation of business undertakings which all 
too frequently leave out of the reckoning human 
values, will, with possibly a few exceptions, con- 
cede heartily that “making a life” is more im- 
portant than “making a living.” 

And yet one sometimes wonders if many of 
the people who use the expression which has 
been quoted have ever tried diligently to make a 
clear distinction between the connotations of the 
words “life” and “living.” Perhaps if pressed 
for a distinction, one would be told that the mak- 
ing of a life involves the cultivation of those 
abilities which enable one to appreciate the spiri- 
tual values; to love art and music; to enjoy what 
in polite circles is regarded as the best literature ; 
to love justice; and so on; and that the making 
of a living is concerned with the earning of the 
wherewith to provide for the material wants of 
man—food, shelter, and clothing. This is about 
the distinction that one would expect the average 
intelligent person to make. And, at first glance, 
the distinction seems fairly clear. 

On closer examination, however, the proximity 
and relationship between the ideas of life and 
living under dynamic conditions may cause con- 
fusion. If it is granted that there is a positive 


correlation between crime and poverty, and 


statistics bear out such a conclusion, it is in- 
evitable that the making of a living is bound up 


in some way with the spiritual and moral side oj 
the individual. And if it be conceded, as it mug 
be, that contact and acquaintance with the prod. 
ucts of the artists in music and painting an( 
literature, as well as in other phases of artistic 
accomplishments, it cannot be denied that the 
materialism imputed to making a living is closel 
Opportunit 
to know the masterpieces of art and to acquire 


connected with cultural education. 


more than the merest acquaintance with the sub- 
jects which are the bases of culture are sad] 
lacking even in the schools in the United States 
Except in the case of genius, it is too much to 
expect more than a passing interest to develop in 
the boy or girl who has no opportunity to ex- 
perience the reality of the subjects which are dis. 
cussed, who sees, for example, in Latin or Greek 
not the evidences of the things which counted in 
the civilization of the people who spoke these 
languages but only a task to be done. Again, one 
must have a certain amount of leisure if one is 
to acquire and enjoy the beauties of literature 

l.ove for the artistic, the cultural, the spiritual 
and the abstract—conceded attributes of life a 
its best—should not blind us to the closeness bj 
which the materialism of making a living ap- 
proaches these soul qualities. Whether one is the 
product of the other or not, the nearness bi 
which they are associated should cause us to take 
cognizance of both in criticising any curriculum 
of public education. 

To some it may appear superfluous to sugges 
that the practical courses in the public schools 
are justified. In some parts of the country con 
mercial education, home economics, and manta! 
training, for example, are accepted without ques 
tion. At the same time, there are those wh' 
consider that such courses are to be justified 
only, or at least mainly, on the grounds that ther 
afford some kind of training for the boy or git! 
who, either because of a lack of interest 
ability, is unable to pursue successfully the trad 
tional courses. 


It is gratifying, however, to note the respec 


ability which is more and more being accordes 


practicableness in education. As Western civil 
zation turned from medievalism with its ideas 
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worldliness to modernism there came 

ing interest in the affairs of the present 
While retaining most of the funda- 

mental religious and ethical notions which grew 
yp during the early centuries of the Christian 
era, Europe and America have ceased to focus 
gaze on the after-life and to make specula- 


‘on the sum and substance of educative efforts. 


The present life as it is and as it should be has 
taken On a new importance. As a natural con- 
sequence democracy, which is an attempt to de- 
clare the importance of the individual and to 
a new dignity in living, has grown. 
or revised conceptions of what constitutes 
culture have come into existence. Justice as an 
abstraction is of less importance than justice in 
practice. 
\Vith these changes in attitudes toward life, 
t is not surprising that changes also in the con- 
tent of formal education, which always has been 
a preparation for the realization of the ideals of 
the people, be they philosophical or practical, 
should be witnessed. Attention has been trans- 
ferred largely from the then-and-there to the 
now-and-here, which means that the ideal of edu- 
And in 
view of the circumstances in which the individ- 
ual finds himself, it is but natural that the prac- 
ticableness characteristic of the 
thinking of most of the leaders in all fields of 


cation is now achievement in this life. 


which is so 


education today, and which sometimes excites the 
pessimism of some observers, should have be- 
come so evident. 

Whether any of the fears of the critics whose 
adverse criticisms are heard occasionally are 
One 


tact, however, must always be kept in mind: life 


well founded or not remains to be seen. 


is a practical situation and its attendant condi- 
tions have never been perfect and wholly desir- 
able either in the days of past “cultural” civiliza- 
tions or in the present civilization whose out- 
standing characteristic is practicality. 

It is as true today as ever that man does not 


1; . . 
‘lve by bread alone. But it is equally true that 


he must depend upon bread—material things— 
for existence and that the amount of bread and 
the conditions under which it is obtained affect 
Life 
Nat is drab and lacking in hope for the future 


0 a great extent the kind of life he lives. 
+] 
‘€ars 1s not a lovely thing. The soul, which must 
‘ove beauty and peace, cannot love an existence 
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where the body is surrounded by sordidness and 
where the specter of want grins in anticipation 
in the offing, harassing by day and disturbing by 
night. Hope for possession of some of the things 
for which culture imbues a love must be present. 
Of what avail is it if one has heard of the ex- 
cellence of acting if one has not the price of a 
theater ticket; if one has only been told about 
the superiority of the masters when one cannot 
compare the reproduction with the original; if 
one has only heard of the grandeur of majestic 
mountains when one has seen only the rolling 
plain or the trifling hill on which sits his humble 
home; if one has heard of the ships that sail on 
or of the triumphant liners that plow their ways 
through placid sea and rolling billows when the 
largest body of water that one has seen is the 
duck pond on which sailed the toy boats of child- 
hood days; if one has only read of turreted cas- 
tle and minaretted cathedral and palaces with 
mosaics of wonderful design when one’s home is 
unlovely, a cabin or a smelly tenement with 
floors unkept; if he has heard of costumes of 
different ages when his own garments inspire 
shame and not pride; if he has been taught to 
distinguish furniture by periods when his own 
bed is hard and his chair without design or com- 
fort; if he has learned the language of the 
poet when the language of his fellows depends 
for strength on putridity and blasphemy and to 
whose construction every rule is alien; if he has 
heard of lands beyond the seas which were the 
home of culture when people from an adjoining 
State are regarded with curiosity; if he has 
been told of when his 
inherited prejudices are kept circumscribed by 


the limited contacts of only his community? To 


world brotherhood 


recapitulate, why invite the boy or girl to pursue 
a course of subject matter which deals with 
things which, because of conditions, are destined 
to remain forever foreign to his or her experi- 
ences in life? Is it not better for them that they 
be taught something of culture, as that term is 
usually understood, and at the same time be 
given a training which will enable them to do 
part of the world’s work for which they will re- 
ceive sufficient compensation to enable them to 
share in the joys and pleasures which the arts 
and refined tastes make possible for those that 


‘can know them? 
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How School Buildings Affect the School Program 


By MINOR WINE THOMAS, State Teachers College, Radford 


WISH to discuss a few 


features of school buildings that have a very 


of the outstanding 


direct bearing upon the school program. | 
believe that there is a great deal of truth in 
Horace Mann’s statement that our schoolhouses 
are a fair index of our interest in education. Our 
philosophy of education is reflected in our school- 
houses. When our philosophy of education was 
that the chief end to be sought in education was 
merely storing up of knowledge, any sort of 
building that kept off the rain and kept out the 
cold was sufficient. I¢ven a house was not neces- 
sary to the sage who said his idea of a University 
was Mark Hopkins sitting on one end of a log 
and a student on the other. Such a statement as 
that was, of course, meant to emphasize the 1m- 
portance of good teaching. While we today do 
not think less of good teaching—in fact, | am 
sure we are more conscious of the value of good 
teaching—yet we realize that the educative pro- 
cess is conditioned by good buildings. 

This raises the question, \What is a good build- 
ing’ There are many details that go to make up 
a good building but I wish to discuss just two 
outstanding features. [irst, the school building 
should contain adequate provision for the proper 
operation of the school program. Second, the 
rooms of a school building should be so located 
that proper physical conditions can be maintained. 

When we consider the things that should be 
taught in school and try to formulate the great 
objectives of education we are almost sure to 
include health and physical education as of fore- 
most importance. We say that children should 
form the habit of cleanliness, that they should 
form the habit of washing their hands whenever 
they are soiled and certainly before putting food 
into the mouth, and yet many of our schools 
make practically no provision for washing the 
hands. In such schools the lavatories are all too 
few ; there is usually no hot water, much less soap 
and towels; but you may count on an old dirty 
sink and cold water, down in some dark, damp 
basement where a self-closing faucet must be held 
open with one hand while one tries to wash with 


the other. It is placed so high that a little child 


can scarcely reach it, the idea being to conserye 
water. \We are so interested in the economy oj 
conserving the water supply that we overlook the 
far greater value of teaching the children cleap. 
liness. 

We recognize the great value of physical edu. 
cation, physical examination and remedial work 
and yet the most of our schoolhouses contain n 
A great 
deal of physical education can and should kk 


space provision for this sort of work. 


taught out of doors, but if physical education js 
important enough to be included in our curr: 
culum, space should be provided for it in the 
building. A playroom or gymnasium is a neces- 
sary part of every school attempting a modem 
program of education. The value we place upon 
health and physical education is indicated by the 
space we provide in the building for such work 
A part of every building should be set aside for 
a health suite where examinations are made an( 
minor corrective and preventive measures are 
The 


her 


administered, school nurse should have 


office space for records and a room for 
consultations with pupils. 

One elementary schoolhouse built in Virginia 
reflects the modern philosophy in regard t 
health education and preventive medicine bi 
providing a suite of rooms exclusively for this 
work. The entire suite consists of about 28 


square feet of floor space. There is a small 


entrance or waiting room 61%4x7 feet, or floor 
space of about 46 square feet ; a general examine 
tion room 61% x 22 feet, or floor space of abou 
143 square feet. Being 22 feet long with a wit 
dow at one end, it is suited for examination 0! 
vision and hearing. There are, also, a nurses 
office and consultation room 6% x 7 feet, or floo 
space of about 46 square feet; a dressing bool 
6x3 feet, or 18 square feet of floor space, ane 
a water closet and lavatory in a room 6x5 feet 
The total spac 


required for this health suite, examination rool 


or 30 square feet of floor space. 


waiting room, nurse’s office, dressing booth ane 


toilet contains just about one-half as much floor 


space as is required for a classroom seating % 


pupils and yet this is space enough to care 10 
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the health needs of 500 pupils or more. If we 
really want to teach children desirable habits and 
means of protecting the body against disease and 
swe really think physical education and preven- 
ive medicine are valuable, we must build our 


choolhouses so as to provide space for such 


A modern school building should also provide 
space for a library, for in the modern school 
program no schoolhouse is complete without a 
library. Certainly one of the worthy aims of 
ducation is cultivating a good taste for reading. 
\ schoolhouse should certainly contain generous 
The 


modern program of education demands a library 


space for a library and reading room. 


jor elementary schools as well as for high schools 


and colleges. Lut what provisions do we find 


neces- ae : ; 5 
, in the majority of the public schools today: 
Oder! a ° ° ° ° 
There are high schools being built today with 
upor . — 3 ; 
pe little attention paid to this important teature. 
Sometimes a corner can be found in a building 
vhich is not large enough for a classroom and 
is just a little larger than is needed for a janitor’s 
loset and this is dedicated to the library. If 
both janitor’s closet and library cannot be ar- 
ranged for, the janitor’s closet has preference. 
\ithin the past five or ten years, I have seen 
and you have seen, school buildings which were 
designed to accommodate from 300 to 500 chil- 
lren in which the library space was less than 
half the size of an ordinary classroom. 

\ teacher’s rest room is looked upon by some 
as a luxury and an unnecessary expense, or fad 
r frill. Lut the modern educational program 
ecognizes the value and use of such a room to 
rest in or study in during the few moments of the 
; day the teachers may be free. Teaching is hard, 
a Will = i ; . 
dae’ enuous work, and a small space set aside for 
10M ! ‘ 1 ‘ ° ° ° ° 

¢ teachers’ use will pay big dividends in educa- 

wurses : 
onal results. 
r floor TI . —— 
he modern educational program recognizes 


bi yt u 


the value of fine arts and industrial arts in the 
ucational process. More and more will we see 


sort of introduced into our schools, 


work 

it is introduced and recognized as valu- 
ble in our elementary and secondary schools, 
building The 


atoon Plan of organization recognizes the edu- 


pace must be provided for it. 


live value of these so-called special subjects, 


nd one-half the total school time in the elemen- 
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tary school is devoted to them. Of course, the 
building needs rooms built and equipped for 
these subjects. 


Scientists favor the general diffusion of 
scientific information and yet many of the most 
valuable principles of science, although they are 
simple enough to be taught to children in the 


The 


outlook, however, is promising, because there is 


elementary schools, are not taught there. 


a very decided trend in modern education to put 
What 


better means of diffusion or popularization can 


more science in the elementary school. 
be found? As more and more science is being 
taught in the elementary school, school buildings 
must be built to take care of these needs. Why 
should there not be a general science laboratory 
in the elementary schools? [ven kindergarten 
children can profit by a study of plants and ani- 
mals and nature in general. The modern school 
building more and more will make possible this 
kind of teaching by providing space for it. 

In discussing this matter with a teacher of 
science recently, I suggested that he help me 
formulate a science curriculum for an elemen- 
tary school. Of course, he was delighted and 
said, “Yes, I have been thinking about that. 
There is a little room over there in the basement 
of that new building where | could rig up a little 
laboratory and have the children do some experi- 
ments and have some plants and study nature.” 
| said, “But why go down in the basement ? Come 
with me.” | took him to the second floor, to one 
of the nicest rooms in the building, a room fitted 
with a large sink, hot and cold water, good light, 
heat, and ventilation. It faces the southeast and 
has sunshine most of the day, is light and airy, 
high and dry. I said, “What about this for a 
science laboratory?’ He was almost dumfounded 
to think that we should give science such a 
prominent place in the planning of an elementary 
school. But why not? 

The 
room of a school building should be so located 


This brings me to the second feature: 


that proper physical conditions can be main- 
tained. 

The more important physical conditions which 
should prevail in a schoolroom are adequate light, 
heat, and ventilation. The building should be so 
oriented that the sun will shine through the win- 


dows a part of each day. It is a generally ac- 
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cepted standard that the glass area of the win- 
dows should be equal to at least 20 per cent of 
the floor area. The Virginia standard is 25 per 
cent. The top of the windows should extend as 
near the ceiling as possible because the opposite 
side of the room is lighted from the top of the 
windows. Again, in order to light properly the 
opposite side of the room, the width of the room 
should not be more than twice the height of the 
top of the windows from the floor. They should 
also extend to within 2% or 3 feet of the floor in 
order to light properly the near side of the room. 
If there is a blackboard in the front of the room, 
the windows should not extend closer than 6 or 
7 feet to the end of the 


There should be 6 or 7 feet of dead wall 


the room because of 
glare. 
space in the front of the room. The windows 
should be banked together with mullions as 
narrow as possible in order to lessen or avoid 
shadows falling upon the pupils. Translucent 
window shades should be used and not opaque 
shades. They should only be drawn when the 
sun is shining brightly. The translucent shade 
will allow light to pass through but will diffuse it 
and prevent too great a glare. 

We certainly agree that proper heat and ven- 
tilation are important. What excuse, then, can 
be given for placing classrooms in the basement 
of a building? A basement is a satisfactory place 
for storing coal and might be successfully used 
as a general storage place for equipment, but 
what excuse can we find for placing toilet rooms 
in the basement? If there is any room in the 
building where good light and ventilation are 
needed, they are certainly needed in the toilet 
rooms. If toilet rooms are not well lighted, they 
become places for the accumulation of filth and 
incubators of disease 


veritable storehouses or 


germs. 


The very nature and purpose of toilet 
° 
the 


rooms should be associated with idea of 
cleanliness and every measure should be taken 
to make it possible to keep them clean. 
one factor will do more toward inducing cleanli- 
ness and sanitation than good light. The wains- 
coating and partitions should be of non-absorbent 
material and should be kept clean. To keep them 
clean they should be of a light color so as to 
reveal dirt, and good light—direct sunshine—is a 
necessary feature. Toilet rooms should be placed 


on each floor of the building so as to be accessible 
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to classrooms and to make supervision possible 

When the sciences were first introduced it was 
customary to rig up a cold, dark, damp room jy 
the basement for the laboratory, indicating by ou; 
placement and other provisions the little jn. 
portance to be attached to the study of science 
Science was considered of less value than mathe. 
matics or history, and, hence, was relegated to 
the basement. In the minds of unthinking peo- 
ple the idea of science became associated with 
the basement hence many buildings were built 
with the idea in mind that science could be taught 
better in dark, cold, damp, basements than in a 
real livable room. The idea of the basement has 
become so well fixed that we sometimes think we 
could not have a satisfactory high school building 
without a basement, which should house home 
Further, | 
have seen buildings where even the gymnasium 


economics, shops and toilet rooms. 


was placed down in a hole in the ground with the 
bottom of the windows 8 or 10 feet above the 
floor level. A gymnasium, a place for exercise 
where abundant fresh air and cross ventilation 
are necessary, placed in the basement of a build- 
ing seems about as great an absurdity as I can 
think of. 

But why have a basement at all? Why go to 
the expense of excavating and then construct the 
building down in a hole in the ground? We sa\ 
it adds a story to the building. But why not 
We have 


many buildings in this part of the State called 


build that story above the ground? 
one-story buildings. From the outside they ap- 
pear as one-story buildings. We know the ad- 
vantages of one-story buildings: they lessen fire 
hazards, they have no steps to climb, and 10 
noises above, etc. But go into one of these s¢- 
called one-story buildings and you will find tha 
they are often really two-story buildings with the 
first floor buried in the ground. There will be 
found the so-called fads and frills and subjects 
of doubtful value, as chemistry, physics, biology 
general science, home economics, shops, até 
even, sometimes, a place called a gymnasium. 
Since our philosophy of education is reflected 
in our school buildings, Virginia will one day 
wake up and follow the lead of some of the more 
progressive States and prohibit by law the place 
ment of classrooms in the basement of the build- 


ing. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


A GEOGRAPHY PROJECT 5-7 GRADES, CORRELATING GEOGRAPHY WITH 
CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS OF OTHER LANDS 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


HARTERS says that in teaching geo- 
graphy there are three chief objectives. 
The first of these is so to teach the child 
geography. The second is 
important places. The third is 
to give an understanding of the effect geography 
has upon places, industries, commerce, etc. To 
these some of us believe most earnestly there 
should be added a fourth objective, which is to 
so teach that the pupils will have a sympathetic 
understanding of the nations and peoples of the 
world. Nations differ because of physiological 
lifferences; the child should be taught this and 
also that when other peoples differ from him it 
snot necessarily because they are inferior. Prob- 
ably under the same conditions he would not be 
greatly different from them. Broadminded sym- 
pathy and an understanding appeal would help 
mightily to bring about that millennium for which 
all nations are longing—the outlawry of war. 

Among the newer plans for teaching geogra- 
phy is the unit plan which is most helpful. How- 
ever, as this particular subject involves many 
units perhaps the project method is the best. 

The end and aim of instruction in geography 
isto account for the distribution and activities of 
the world’s population. Every geography prob- 
lem in the last analysis is, “What must we know 
inorder to account for the way people live and 
work and play ?” 

At this season of the year it is fitting that we 
study Christmas customs of some other lands in 
correlation with geography. 

Several countries are used in this project, viz.: 
Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Croatia, Russia, England and China. 

An outline study of one of these countries— 
Holland—will be given. Perhaps it will help in 
the study of the other countries. 

Early in October the plan of studying Christ- 


Belgium. France, 


mas customs in foreign lands was discussed with 


‘ie pupils. The interest was immediate ; this was 
exactly what was wanted. 


The children selected Belgium and Holland as 


the first countries to be studied. 
bered Holland in connection with the Pilgrims. 
Holland was written on the board and the 


They remem- 


name “Netherland” explained. 

Pupils’ Aims. To learn facts about the coun- 
try; natural regions; climate; resources; prod- 
ucts. To study the homes of the Dutch; their 
food; their work; mode of travel; manners; 
customs; games the children play; Christmas 
customs. 

Planning. Holland and Belgium were located 
on the map of Europe. The route from Virginia 
to Holland was traced on the globe. 

As there were several countries to be visited 
before Christmas, we decided to travel by air- 
plane. The plane was named “Uncle Sam” and 
we wished we had a map of Lindy’s route over 
the Atlantic. 

As our sand table was small we planned for 
a Dutch village instead, of a city. 

Activities. Having arrived in Holland we plan- 
ned a study of the country by groups. Each 
group appointed its leader and selected its own 
Some of these topics were the subjects 
given in Pupils’ Aims. 

A Dutch village was laid off on the sand table. 
The village was by the sea, so the first thing to 
be built was a dyke; its broad top was planted 


topic. 


in trees and a shell road made. Canals were 
made from long strips of narrow pasteboard and 
filled with light blue tissue paper. One boy made 
a windmill, next day there were several wind- 
mills. Houses were constructed and boats moored 
to their door posts. A horse with wide wooden 
pieces tacked to his shoes, many cows and a few 
One 
girl brought a real treasure, a doll dressed in 


sheep were placed outside of the village. 


Dutch costume with wooden shoes which was 
brought to her from Holland by her sister. Soon 
all the Dutch 
When this part of the project was finished the 


dolls in school wore costumes. 
village was complete even to a tiny town clock 
and dial. From studying catalogues one group 


decided that all bulbs were popular in Holland 
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but the tulip held first place; so tulips were col- 
What mat- 


tered it if some were taller than the houses! 


ored and placed all over the village. 


The products of a Dutch farm were listed, 
bulbs and flowers held high rank. 

A collection of pictures and curios was made, 
also some of our imports shone in this collection, 
especially diamonds. 

A story of the Netherlands was written—a 
few sentences each day. These were corrected 
and placed in book form, 

lor physical exercises we adopted the wind- 
mill as our special. 

Some Values of Project 
Solving of problem. Why corn does not grow 


in Holland 7 


windmill ? 


Does every Dutch farmer need a 
Reading. Dutch stories found in books, papers 
and magazines, The class read selections from 
Hans Brinker. 

Language. Class story on Holland, 

Poem memorized. \\Vynken, Blynken and Nod. 

Drawing. Dutch shoes, Dutch dolls, wind- 
mills. 

Arithmetic. 
length, width of canals; size of windmills, ete. 


Measures of quarts, pints of milk; 
Geography. Study of location and climate of 
Holland and Belgium. Study ways to be friendly 
and helpful to the Dutch and means by which 
they help us. 

Spelling. Words used in project. 

Physical Training. Using the windmill and 
We 


A simple outline map of Europe was 


churning. found three ways to imitate a 
windmill. 
made as all the countries to be visited are in 


urope, and these were located on the map. 
Christmas Customs in Holland. 
A Dutch Christmas Song 
Welcome, friend St. Nicholas, welcome! 
Bring no rod for us tonight! 
While our voices bid thee welcome, 
Every heart with joy is light. 
Tell us every fault and failing; 
We will bear thy keenest railing. 
So we sing, so we sing, 
Thou shalt tell us everything. 
Welcome, friend St. Nicholas, welcome! 
Welcome to this merry band! 
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Happy children greet thee welcome! 
Thou art gladdening all the land. 

I'ill each empty hand and basket ; 
"Tis thy little ones who ask it. 

So we sing, 
Thou wilt bring us everything! 


sO we sing, 


Belgium and Holland 


In these countries Santa Klaus drives a white 
horse instead of a reindeer. In preparing for 
Santa Klaus (note the spelling of Klaus”) the 
children do not forget the horse but fill their 
shoes with hay, oats and carrots, leaving them in 
a locked room. The next morning they find the 
feed gone and presents left. 

Fancy skating on the canals is great sport, for 
they are frozen most of the winter. Children ar 
taught to skate as soon as they can walk. Skat- 
ing contests are held during Christmas. 


France 
The “Uncle Sam” seems to be thrilled with 
joy as we wing our way to France. Fun, mirth 
and joy reign in this goodly land. The children 
watch for the little child, Jesus, for they think 
it is he who brings them gifts. Their shoes are 


placed by the chimney and they are always filled. 


Croatia 
Croatia is a remote part of Hungary. The 
Christmas customs are especially pretty in this 
All through the year the best 
Wine 1s 


sprinkled over a huge log which is then put int 


quaint country. 
of everything is saved for Christmas. 
a stove. An important part of the festival 1 
three wax candles made by the grandmother. 
Two loaves of bread represent the Old and New 
Testaments. On the table near the bread ' 
placed a cup filled with dates, wheat and barley. 

A French writer says, “The father lights 4 
candle and bids the family to join in a hymn. 
Then he goes to the table with the burning candle 
in his hand and repeats, ‘Christ is born.’ The 


children with reverent voices reply, ‘Is born, 


really born.’ Then the lighted taper is placed i 
the hands of each child who stands on the bene! 
by the stove and says three times, ‘Praise be the 
ord, Christ is born!’ The others say, ‘Praise 
the name of the Lord forever and may He grat! 
thee life and health.’ ” 
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The second candle is lighted on Christmas 
Dav. After a short prayer by the father, he 
ut the candle and pushes it down into the 


DIOWS ¢ 


up oi grain. The candle is then taken out and 


‘ully examined, for the people of Croatia be- 
lieve that the kind of grain which sticks to the 
candle will produce the best crop for the coming 
year. 

' The third candle is burned on New Year’s Day, 
for with them, as with us, the Christmas festivi- 
ties end on the first day of the New Year. 


Russia 
In Russia Santa Claus changes his name. As 
in the Dutch land he is known as St. Nicholas 
and his own birthday, December the sixth, 1s 
They are taught that the Christmas 
A. favorite 


celebrated. 
gifts are brought by other hands. 
Babouska was a kind 


story is that of Babouska. 


woman who lived on the road between Jerusalem 


and Bethlehem. She was a good woman but she 


wil took no time for anything except house cleaning. 
mirt! As the three wise men went by her home she 
suggested that they wait for her until she had 
But they told her that 


Idren 
finished her cleaning. 
they were going to worship the new born King 
of the Jews and could not tarry for anything. 
\fter Babouska had finished her house work she 
She failed to do 


think 
S are 


filled 


tried to overtake the wise men, 
this and has been wandering ever since trying to 


tind the child, Jesus. 


Italy 
The Italians have a Christmas story similar to 
The name is changed from 
The children believe that 


that of the Russians. 
Babouska to Refana. 
Refana comes on January the sixth. They empty 
their pockets and hang them around the fireplace 
hoping that Refana will fill them—and she does. 


Norway and Sweden 
Christmas is drawing near and as we plan to 
be in our Virginia home at that time we must 
hasten. Our good plane lands us in Scandinavia 
We find the Christmas cus- 
As else- 


na few minutes. 
toms are very lovely and appropriate. 
vhere preparations have been going on for 


he celebration begins with worship at four 
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o’clock on Christmas morn. This is the only 
service during the year when the churches are 
lighted with candles. Next comes the giving to 
the unfortunates—not one is forgotten. 

Then begins the festivities in the home. The 
day is given to rejoicings. A pleasant custom 
they have is that of throwing the presents into 
the room, so the giver will not be known. 


Germany 


There is no Santa Claus in Germany, for there 
his name is Kris Kringle. 

The preparations for the holiday begin with 
the making of presents for the Christmas lair. 
There is much mystery connected with the pre- 
sents and no one would dare divulge the secrets. 

A mysterious person known as “Servant 
Rupert” visits every house and declares that Kris 
Kringle has sent him to find out who behaves. 
The parents of the naughty ones are given a 
switch with the advice to use it. 

Presents abound, good will and festivities pre- 
vail. Ivery window in the houses is lighted, 
worship is held in the churches and carols are 
sung in every community. 

The Christmas tree had its origin in Germany, 
but it was a New York boy, Mark Carr, who in 
1851 conceived the idea of selling his splendid fir 
trees to be used as Christmas trees. The idea 
quickly spread and is now widely practiced. 


Ingland 


The children of England look for “Tather 
Christmas”; they rarely hear of Santa Claus. 
They did not adopt the Christmas tree until many 
The first 
one used in England was set up by Prince Albert 


It was done for his daugh- 


years after it was used in America. 


who was a German. 
ter, Victoria, who was afterward known and 
loved as the best queen England ever had. 

The children of England would not know it 
was Christmas unless they had plum pudding and 
roast beef. 

Their celebrations are similar to those in the 
United States. 

We should love to linger longer with our 
English cousins but it is Christmas eve, and we 


must hasten home. 
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We cry “Hello” to the Statue of Liberty as 
we sail over it in New York Harbor. A thrill 
comes over us as we remember it was given to 


us by I*rance. 


There! The “Uncle Sam” has brought us safe 
home and—and— 
“Merry Christmas to all, 
And to all, a good night.” 





Thrift Teaching in Rural Schools 


By L. E. BUSH, Principal, J. E. B. Stuart and George Thorpe Schools, Richmond 


URING the last year and during the 

present school year six or eight counties 

in Virginia have instituted thrift educa- 
tion in the public schools. This is indeed gratify- 
ing to those interested in a more complete train- 
ing of the pupils of our State. Instruction in- 
tended to prepare pupils to earn should be sup- 
plemented by proper training in thrift habits. 
We are recognized as a somewhat wasteful, ex- 
travagant people. This may be, in large measure, 
attributable to the attitude of extravagancy as- 
sumed during the adolescent period. The schools 
can, and will, | am sure, soon effect plans 
whereby a greater degree of efficiency in thrift 
education will result in producing better, happier 
citizens—people who cannot only earn but who 
can save for times of need. 

What can the schools do? This is a broad 
and extensive problem. I shall endeavor to out- 
line ways of teaching thrift in rural and town 
schools which, I believe, should be of consider- 
able assistance in securing the desired results of 
proper thrift habits. 

Already nearly all of the city schools teach 
thrift in their own way, each differing in certain 
details but all working toward the same goal. 
The efficacy of this addition to the curriculum of 
these schools is assured. Many pupils develop 
desirable habits which carry over into later life 
as a result of school banking. They learn to save 
in a systematic way. 

Much the same plan should be adaptable to 
rural schools. In Richmond, for instance, there 
were 11,872 pupils who deposited $4,310.44 in 
the school banks Monday, October 14. Of this 
number, 7,044 were white pupils and 4,828 were 
colored. This constituted about 45 per cent of 
the total population present on that date in the 
elementary and junior high schools exclusive of 
kindergarten pupils. 

Monday is banking day in Richmond. After 


the morning exercises, one visiting the classrooms 
may see the pupils approaching the teachers’ 
desks with their weekly deposits. The teachers 
record the amount on two cards—similar except 
for color—one yellow card, which is kept by the 
pupil, and a pink card which is the school record, 
As soon as all pupils deposit, the teacher counts 
the money and the deposit for that day as shown 
on the school record card. An envelope for the 
money is provided showing the name and grade 
of the teacher, the amount, the number of pupils 
present, the number of depositors and her class 
per cent of depositors. This is forwarded to the 
office immediately after banking so that. the 
school totals may be determined. The office 
clerk counts all money and the amount deposited 
as shown on cards to see that the sums corre- 
spond. The weekly school deposit is taken to one 
of the city banks and the day’s banking is over. 

For a class of forty pupils, about fifteen min- 
utes is all the time necessary to complete bank- 
ing in a classroom when about 70 per cent of the 
pupils deposit. In J. FE. B. Stuart School there 
are seventeen-teachers. With this number of 
classroom organizations the office clerk requires 
on an average of one and one-half hours to com- 
plete and check the banking for the day. 

How would a system similar to the one out- 
lined above be adaptable to town or rural 
schools? I should say except for certain mod 
fications to meet the peculiar needs of individ- 
ual communities, a similar plan would be prac- 
tical. 

In rural elementary schools where there are 
only a few teachers—and for our purpose, as 
sume that there are only four—the plan could be 
instituted with only minor changes. Not much 
checking would be necessary except by the i- 
dividual teachers. A few minutes at noon recess 
would be sufficient time to give the final check. 
The four teachers could meet and work together. 
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One oi these, the principal, could direct the task, 
make the weekly school record on a form pro- 
vided for the purpose, or in a blank book, and 


send the money to a convenient bank. Where a 


bank is not in close proximity to the school, some 
responsible patron could be designated who would 
he willing to deposit the money for the principal. 
very little difficulty would be experienced in this 


respect 

Cannot each and everyone of us realize what 
t would mean to the average country boy or girl 
to experience the satisfaction of owning a bank 
account, even though the amount were small ? 
This phase of school work should develop in the 
average child not only this feeling of satisfaction 
but one of pride and security. I believe with 
proper direction and control pupils in a four- 
teacher rural elementary school would become 
indeed enthusiastic and absorbed in this project. 
In them would be developed a dignity in no wise 
ubtainable by any other school activity requiring 
so little time and effort each week. 

Then, too, a spirit of competition within the 
rooms, within the school, or with other schools 
i the county could be developed to an extent 
that the number of pupils participating would be 
greatly increased. In a short time the pupils 
would develop the habit of consistency in de- 
positing, and as soon as this spirit prevails, very 
little effort is required on the part of the teach- 
ers. The pupils would bank because they would 
learn to enjoy the project. 

Thriit teaching in consolidated or town high 
schools would afford the progressive principal or 
superintendent the opportunity of securing ex- 
ellent interest and co-operation from both pupils 
and parents. He could sell his thrift proposition 
easily and quickly after he himself became in- 
terested, informed and enthused in the various 
phases of school banking. My experience as a 
former principal of consolidated rural schools has 
taught me that once you get pupils and patrons 
interested in the school and in your various un- 
dertakings to improve the school and community 
you can secure whole-hearted co-operation. 

In a high school, three pupils from the third 
and fourth year classes could be appointed, or 
elected, to the various positions of president, 
cashier, and teller, who could receive and check 
all money and cards sent them by the several 


teachers. A counter with windows similar to 
those in the bank could be installed in a con- 
venient place in the building where the school 
banking officers could receive money and work 
under the direction of the principal. What a 
pleasure these pupils would derive and what a 
school spirit would be developed! Soon, one 
would realize the actual benefits accruing from 
this school project both to the depositors and to 
the school officers, 

Competitive schemes similar to those men- 
tioned above could be devised to insure pupil co- 
operation. Soon a large number of the pupils 
would be banking. They would learn to enjoy 
the process. 

As a rule, a country boy earns a little money 
ach week. It is very desirable that pupils be 
taught to earn their own banking money. This 
gives them a keener interest in this thrift project. 
When parents give the pupils the money each 
week, the motive and aim behind the banking 
scheme has, to some extent, been rendered in- 
effectual. 

But the chief aim of this project is to teach 
young people to save. All that has been dis- 
cussed above is only a means to an end. Unless 
there be instilled in the pupils the feasibility of 
leaving their money in the bank until they grad- 
uate, the purpose will be largely refuted. Stu- 
dents should understand that they must not only 
develop the habit of depositing regularly but also 
they should have indelibly impressed upon them 
the fact that money left from year to year would 
draw considerable interest which would greatly 
increase the amount originally deposited. In the 
event of emergency, however, arrangement should 
be made to allow the withdrawal of any deposit. 

Term banking reports for each class should be 
kept. These should show the balance brought 
forward, the deposit of each pupil, the interest 
awarded, the total to date, the amount with- 
drawn, if any, and the balance. From year to 
year these figures should be brought forward so 
that at the end of each year the sheets would 
show exactly the amount owed each pupil. Upon 
graduation, each pupil should be paid by check 
and the account so recorded. The stubs in the 
school check book and the canceled checks retain- 
ed from year to year would serve as receipts for 
the closed accounts. 
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Leisure—An Energizing Force 


By J. W. CRABTREE, Secretary, National Education Association 


KISURE is defined as that part of the day 
not closely tied up with vocational pur- 
suits. It is obvious that the proportion 


4 


of one’s life which is necessary to devote to 


vocational activities is decreasing. It is: not new 
to say that the school must take some account 
of this fact. 

All indications at present suggest that the pro- 
portion of life available for avocational pursuits 
will still further increase in the next decade. By 
the same sign, we may expect the responsibility 
of the school in training for the nonvocational 
side of life to increase rather than decrease. 

The school will come to a better fulfilment of 
its responsibility in training for leisure time by 
The 
“extra” in extra-curricular activities will tend 
These 


integral part of the school system. 


providing a broader school program. 


to vanish. activities will become an 
Participation 
in them will satisfy the deep urge in every pupil 


When well or- 


ganized they develop in the pupils qualities of 


for action and accomplishment. 


leadership, co-operation, initiative, discrimina- 
tion, self-control, loyalty, sympathy. They in- 
stil a desire to use physical, mental, and moral 
vigor in all of life’s situations. 

The school will seek to develop in every child 
a range of interests and certain initia] avocational 
skills rather than try to complete the individual’s 
education. Doth by material and method used, 
the school will recognize, in practice as well as in 
theory, that the period of formal school attend- 
ance is a beginning rather than an ending of 
the pupil’s education. 

The results of recent research in adult educa- 
tion have effectively dispelled any illusions that 
may have existed that the period of formal 
school attendance is the only, or even the most 
We 


reasonable certainty that most individuals do not 


effective, period of learning. know with 


reach the most effective age for learning until 
after they have left school and that the loss in 
ability to learn is insignificant until one reaches a 
relatively advanced age. 

In the past our attitude often has been that all 
a child was going to get in the way of an educa- 


tion had to be obtained while in full-time school 


attendance. Now we are beginning to look upon 
schooling as a taste which will create a lifelong 


appetite for learning. 


This changed viewpoint will radically modify 


methods of teaching. In our classes in literature 
in the future, we will be far less interested jn 
guiding the pupil to dissect passages and to make 
logical analyses of the world’s literary master. 
pieces and far more interested in offering him an 
opportunity to read under conditions relatively 
undisturbed by adult viewpoints. Instead of dis. 
secting a few poems and essays, large numbers 
of acceptable pieces of literature will be read in 
which the interest to the particular pupil is high. 
Children voluntarily repeat those activities which 
give them pleasure and, as a result, habits are 
formed. The habit of reading for sheer enjoy- 
ment as well as for the purpose of gaining in- 
formation should be developed during the formal 
school period, 

During the next decade in the field of music, 
educators will be far less interested in forcing 
the technics of a professional musician upon the 
unwilling child and far more interested in offer- 
good music 
under conditions which increase appreciation. 


ing children the opportunity to hear 


Too often the memory of wonderfully fine con- 
certs is made distasteful to pupils, because after 
each concert they are forced to write about it 
or discuss it from an adult, rather than from 
their own, point of view. 

School systems that provide instruction on 
musical instruments are 


catering largely to 


avocational interests. The amount of such in- 
struction should greatly increase during the next 
ten years, as should also the number of courses 
offered in music appreciation. Depending upon 
the tastes cultivated in the schools, the radio will 
bring into the home symphony orchestra or jazz. 

More attention will be given to developing an 
appreciation of art. A trip abroad is no longet 
the only means by which one can become ac 
quainted first-hand with the finest interpretations 
of life through line and mass and color. Another 
ten years will see more art galleries and a more 
extensive use of them. Some of the “drawing” 


period will be spent in the art gallery. 
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fields of literature, music, art, the 


function is not to turn out writers, 
and artists. It may offer a prevoca- 
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tional training for some, but for the majority, 
the thought should be future avocational pur- 
suits. 


The Teacher and America’s Future 
By GEORGE B. WYNNE. Principal, Exmore -Willis Wharf High School 


[2 teacher can do most for American 
civilization. in the small school because she 
has an opportunity to aid in the develop- 

ment of those talents which have been so long 

neglected. Every one who teaches should realize 
that each child is a part of the citizenship of 

America in the future. Thus those who train 

our boys and girls, whatever their home environ- 

ments have been, should have one purpose in 
view. Such a purpose should include the up- 
building of America’s national life from every 
view. ‘Teachers should assume the 
that 
world inasmuch as they are, to a great extent, 


point of 
position they have a mission in the 
responsible for the future greatness of their 
country. Moreover, administrators should real- 
ize that only with a tenacity of purpose, a deter- 
mination to serve the interest of future men and 
vomen, and a desire to be free from local prej- 
udices can they successfully fulfil their place 
in the world. 


tion should have it even though such an appoint- 


The teacher best fitted for a posi- 
ment brings about criticism. No great and per- 
manent results were ever obtained without the 
suffering of those who were the perpetuators, 
vet the pains and suffering experienced by the 
leaders in every field of activity have justified 
those who experienced them inasmuch as they 
were means to a great end. Past history has 
taught us that the test of greatness is the ability 
and consent of the individual to sacrifice popu- 
larity for the good of society. 

What we need in our public school system is 
the desire to serve with a heart and soul which 
hatred for 
In no place 


and fellow 


Know no prejudices 


ngs, the greatest of great causes. 
nthe American continent is this more true than 


1 


the South. Free from the foreign element, 


located in a favorable climate, animated by the 
rm of a historical past, the rural and small 
than school teacher is in a position to aid in 

preservation of all that was good in the 


wture of the ante-bellum days and in the de- 


velopment of new ideals and aspirations so 
necessary for complete living in the twentieth 
century. With the proper regard for her work, 
the school teacher can build a foundation upon 
which the future of America’s economic, social, 
and political life can rest secure. But to obtain 
this result she must put just a part of her per- 
sonal feelings aside and work for the common 
good. By the common good I mean not only 
the success of the administration but of every 
boy and girl with whom she comes in contact. 
To work and live with boys and girls is the 
greatest of vocations. Meanwhile, every teacher 
should keep in mind the fact that she is re- 
sponsible for the loyalty and devotion which her 
pupils have for American institutions. To teach 
them that sense of loyalty and cooperation with 
which they can become leaders she herself must 
be loyal to every phase of educational work. If 
she is loyal to the school, to her home work, to 
her duties as supervisor and director of child 
activities, and to the community in which she 
resides, the child will have before him an ex- 
ample of a model citizen. Moreover, when the 
teacher enters life’s work from the college and 
university she should realize that she was once 
a child with all the emotions and sentiments of 
a child. She should be glad of an opportunity 
to work with children because they are the prod- 
ucts of all that is good in life. 


what we can to give what we can for value re- 


Are we doing 
ceived? Do we teach and work with boys and 
girls because we wish to create a higher and 
greater civilization? If we examine ourselves, 
we might be in a position to feel that each day 
our work can be made just a little better. Thus 
it appears that now is the time for all of us to 
evaluate what we are doing and to give more 
than we have ever given for the promotion of 
that principle for which Jefferson stood: “levery 
child should be given an opportunity to develop 
those talents which God and Nature bequeathed 


to him.” 
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A Suggested Guidance Program for Schools in Virginia 


By C. J. HYSLUP, Assistant State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education 


T IS quite generally known by those con- 


nected with the schools of Virginia that 

there is a need for some systematized pro- 
gram of guidance. It is quite true that steps 
have been taken by some schools in discussing 
been 


It is 


this matter but no definite has 


worked out to carry on this type of work. 


program 


being recognized more and more every day that 
guidance is an educational service which shall be 
considered an essential part of a program of 
education. 

Realizing the fact that many localities are 
ready to begin work in vocational and educa- 
tional guidance without the help of a trained 
guidance teacher this suggested program has 
been worked out with the view of giving a brief 
idea of how such a program could be started. 

Guidance should be so directed in the school 
as to motivate the individual’s curriculum in 
order that each child may be encouraged to con- 
tinue in school as long as possible. If proper 
guidance is provided every child will profit. 

As a matter of suggestion a program of guid- 
ance should be the theme of a term’s work and 
should be a goal toward which the educational 
efforts of the teachers should strive. 

In preparing this outline the writer realizes 
that many of the suggestions are still in the ex- 
perimental stage and that his own ideas are in a 
process of constant transformation. ‘This sug- 
gested program has been written solely with the 
idea that the suggestions may be of help in start- 
ing others in the field of guidance. 

I. Method of Organizing a Course of Guidance. 
A. Discussion of Program in Faculty Meeting. 

1. Underlying principles of guidance in the 

junior high school should be presented. 

2. Formal discussions on various phases of 

guidance by principal or teachers. 

3. Informal or round-table discussion on prob- 

lems arising in the school affecting guidance. 
B. Secure Cooperation of Department Heads. 

1. Determine what cach department can con- 

tribute in its classroom work. 


2. Discussions in departmental meetings. 

3. Have teachers definitely place lessons in 
course of study. 

Secure Cooperation of Librarian. 

1. Librarian to secure proper material for use 
of teachers and pupils. 

2. Arrangement of material to best advantage 
of teachers and pupils. 

3. Should recommend books and literature. 


D. Formation of Guidance Committee. 


1. Membership would consist of : 
a. Principal 
b. Girls’ adviser 
c. Boys’ adviser 
d. Three faculty members 
. Duties. 
a. Should constitute working group through 
which plans should be formulated to 
carry on the program. 
b. Provide time in each teacher’s schedule 
for counseling. 
c. Keep record of all conference results. 
d. Make study of most desirable vocational 
opportunities offered in the community. 
(1) To be used in classroom work 
(2) To be used in library 
e. Arrange for conferences with parents. 
f. Cooperate with civic clubs, social agencies, 
CtC. 
IT. Activities Which Can Be Helpful in Pro- 
moting a Guidance Program. 


A. Home Room. (Ixcellent place to start pro- 


gram.) 
l 


. Suggested guidance topics for grades. 
a. Grade Seven 
(1) Information about the school—courses 
offered, rules, extra-curricular activi 
ties, etc. 
(2) Information concerning occupations 
of local community. 
(3) Courtesy and other character quali- 
ties. 
(4) Care of school property. 
(5) Qualities of a good citizen. 
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Other information that should be 
given to seventh grade pupils. 
b. Grades Eight through Twelve. 
(1) Should relate with above, but more 
advanced topics should be used in 


these grades. 


(60) 


2. Types of topics for whole school to be used 
] 


during Home Room period: 

a. How can we improve our school? 
b. Value of education. 

c. School loyalty. 

d. American ideals. 

e. Additional topics of same nature. 


Clubs—Student Traffic, Health, 
Music, Art, Vocational, etc. (All of these ex- 
tra-curricular activities should offer a field for 
the discovery of pupil inclinations. ) 


Council, 


. Physical Education Department. 

|. Carry on a health guidance program. 

. Pe » discussi “Proper Foods,” 

2.Promote discussion on roper Foods, 
“Good Health Habits,” etc. 

3. Cooperate with school nurse and doctor in 
preparing weight charts, etc. 

4.Program of intra-mural sports. 


D. Assemblies. 
1. Vell arranged programs with specific ideals 


onal oe 
and objectives should be presented each 


Y. 
: week. 


2. Habits, rules of conduct, recognition of the 
rights of others should be discussed from 
time to time. 

3. Pupil participation in the programs should 
be encouraged. A splendid opportunity is 

offered here for the construction of social, 
civic, moral, scholastic and vocational guid- 

ance, 

i. Library. 
l.Have proper books and pamphlets for use 
of teachers and pupils on vocational guid- 
rses ance, occupations, courses of study, college 
requirements, etc. 
2.Encourage pupils to use the school library. 


tivi- 


ions 3. Promote campaign for advertising the ad- 
vantages of the library. 
alt- ', Vocational Excursions. 
|. Trips to be arranged to nearby plants to 
broaden vocational outlook for both teacher 
and pupils. 
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2. Reports should be made on the trip by the 
pupils. 


G. Use of stereopticon or moving picture ma- 
chines. 
1. Use picture of industries illustrating work- 
ing conditions, etc. 
2. Illustrated talks by men of local industries. 


III. Pupil Adjustment in the School. 


A. If possible, this work should be handled 
and girls’ counselors. 
to reach every individual pupil the following 
conditions should be considered : 


’ 


through boys In order 


1.A study of each pupil. 

2.Check attendance records. 

. Changing of classes, teachers, etc. to the 
best interests of all concerned. 

. Investigate home conditions. 

. Secure cooperation of parents. 

. Watch progress of pupils. 

. Check on failures, 

. Provide special schedules when necessary on 
advice of physician and principal. 


. Co-operation of teachers of every department 
of the school will be necessary in order to ad- 
just the pupil so that a reasonable amount of 
success is assured. 
IV. Possible Accomplishments of This Pro- 

gram. 

A. Discovering abilities of pupils. 

B. Proper counseling in regard to electives and 
careers. 

Discovery of educational, social and econom- 

ic characteristics. 

D. Proper adjustment of pupils. 

IX. Help in educating teachers as to the value of 
guidance, 

I’. Helpful service to the community. 


It must be remembered that this plan is tenta- 
tive as much of it will depend upcn local condi- 
tions. The success of any new program depends 
upon the time, the place and the conditions 
under which it is started. With proper wisdom 
and foresight in the organization and with an 
enthusiastic and progressive group of teachers 
there should be no doubt as to the success of such 


a program of guidance. 
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Audubon Bird Pictures and Leaflets for Bird Study 


The Audubon Bird Pictures are 514 by 81% inches, all in Natural Colors. 


Thirty Thousand Dollars 


Available to Help Children in Bird Study 


Hl National Association of Audubon 
Societies announces that through the gen- 
erosity of its friends it is again enabled to 

furnish large numbers of colored bird pictures 

and leaflets to school teachers and pupils of the 

United States and Canada. 

The plan is very simple. 
explain to the pupils that they are going to form 

a Junior Audubon Club and have a few lessons, 


The teacher may 


from time to time, about some 
of the common North 
American birds. The teacher 
also will explain that each child 
must 


more 


wishing to be enroled 
bring a fee of ten cents in re- 
turn for which he will receive 
a set of six beautifully colored 
bird pictures made from origi- 
nal paintings by America’s 
leading bird artists. Accom- 
panying each of these pictures 
there also will be a leaflet with 
four pages of text, written by 
well known authorities on bird 
life. This will tell in an en- 
tertaining way about the habits 
of the birds, their courtship, 
their songs, their nests, their 
food, their winter and summer 
homes, their travels, their enemies and many 
other facts of interest. There is furnished, too, 
with each leaflet an outline drawing of the bird 
which the pupil may fill in by copying from the 
Every child in addition receives 
favorite 


colored plate. 
a beautiful Audubon 
bird in color which is a badge of membership in 
the Club. A new set of pictures and leaflets is 


furnished every year to all who wish to repeat 


button of some 


this plan of bird study. 

Every teacher who is successful in forming a 
club of twenty five or more receives free a year’s 
subscription to the magazine Bird-Lore, which is 
the world’s leading, popular periodical devoted 


entirely to birds. When a teacher is unable to 
form a club of as many as twenty five a subscrip. 
tion to Bird-Lore is not given, but the bird study 
material is supplied the children where as many 
as ten are enroled. This undertaking costs the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
twenty cents for every child enroled and this 
means that the material is actually furnished at 

half the cost of publication and distribution. 
Junior Audubon Clubs have 
yecome very popular in many of 
the schools of the United States 
and Canada, and _ altogether 
more than four million men- 
bers have been enroled in bird 
study under this arrangement. 
Many teachers make a practice 
of renewing the work every 
year as they have found by ex- 
perience that far better results 
are obtained where the work is 
given continuity. For instance, 
a child who every year for five 
years has brought his fee of 
ten cents has had the Oppor- 
tunity of studying thirty birds 
and if properly instructed has 
saved all his leaflets and colored 
pictures which have been bound 

together in a little book. 

Last year 347,849 boys and girls were members 
of Junior Audubon Clubs. In the State of Vir 


ginia 76 clubs and 3,189 members were enroled. 
All the teacher needs to do is to explain this 
bird study plan to the pupils, collect their ten 


cent fees and send them in and the material will 

be forwarded immediately. If preferred, how- 

ever, our circular of explanation, “An Announce: 

ment to Teachers,” together with sample leaflet 
will be sent to any teacher making request. 
T. GILBERT PEARSON, President, 

National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1974 Broadway, New York City. 
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Teacher Participation 


By W. C. IKENBERRY, Roanoke 


T IS not the purpose of the writer to parade 

the achievements of the school, an activity 

of which this article relates, but to pass 
along to any one who may be interested an 
abbreviated account of a program which has 
heen carried out with satisfaction but for which 
no claim for originality is made. 

In the early fall of 1928 the idea of teacher 
participation was suggested to the faculty of 
Jackson Junior High School, and, after several 
faculty conferences, a plan was adopted for the 
session of 1928-29. The work was carried out 
much as planned and steady progress made along 
needed lines as a faculty project. 

Conditions under which the plan operated 
were as follows: 
|. The faculty was grouped into committees for 

working out some of the needs which ap- 

peared at that time most urgent, and con- 
sisted of 
(a) Committee on Homogeneous Grouping 
(b) Committee on a Testing Program 
(c) Committee on Student Activities 
(d) Guidance Committee 
‘) Professional Committee 
(f) Social Committee 
(g) Assembly Committee 
(h) Parent Teacher Association Committee 
2.The committees were appointed by the prin- 
cipal and as much as possible in accordance 
with individual preferences of teacher. 
3.The principal was ex-officio member of all 
committees and met with each committee or 
reviewed its work before it made a recom- 
mendation to the faculty. 
4.The committees were for the most part ad- 
visory and without power to act on matters of 


school-wide importance. 


5. The principal had veto power over any action 
taken by the faculty. 


. The work of any committee which affected a 
change in policy in school administration was 
submitted to the superintendent and the school 
board through the principal after its approval 
by the faculty before it could become operative. 


Each committee worked along the line of its 
respective field and reported its findings or pro- 
gress to the faculty at intervals, varying accord- 
ing to urgency of action. The accomplishments 
of these committees implied that full faculty co- 
operation was maintained without which the plan 
could not have been successful because of the 
vital though unofficial relation of the work of 
each committee to the school as a whole. Aside 
from definite progress by each committee other 
incidental and by no means negligible results 
were realized in that the teachers educated them- 
selves to some of the needs of the school, dis- 
covered and pointed out methods of improve- 
ment, the interest of the teachers in the problems 
of the school was stimulated, the training and 
experience of the teachers were capitalized for 
the benefit of the school, professional growth 
was encouraged, and a decidedly wholesome 
faculty morale was maintained. 

The plan seemed to meet with the approval of 
the faculty as manifested by their continued in- 


terest throughout the school year, and the or- 


ganization of the work of the school for the ses- 


sion 1929-30 includes a continuation of the same 
general arrangement with the possible elimina- 
tion of certain committees which have served 
their purpose and the substitution of other com- 
mittees which were not included in last year’s 


program. 





Department of Superintendence Meeting 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
February 22-27, 1930, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Maay Virginia school people will be in attendance at this meeting 
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PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
IN VIRGINIA 

A State-wide constructive system of physical 

training and health education had its beginnings 

in 1920 in the passage of what is known as the 

West Law. 

mandatory that physical training and health edu- 


The provisions of this law made it 


cation shall be a positive part of the instructional 
program in the elementary and in the high 
the State. For the 


administration of the law the Legislature the same 


schools of execution and 


year made a special appropriation for this pur- 


pose. It empowered the State Board of Educa- 
tion to administer the provisions of the law. 
The law required that all teachers be able to 
give instruction in the art of healthy living and 
in physical training for all the children in the 
public schools. Accordingly the State Board of 
Education, administering the law, required that 
all the teachers of the State qualify for this 
health program of instruction by taking courses 
offered at the State institutions or taking an ex- 
amination on the subject of health teaching to 
qualify for any of the certificates issued by the 
State The State 
Board also created a division in the State Depart- 


Department of Education. 
ment to have direction and supervision of this 
work in the schools of the State. In addition, 
arrangements were made by which the State De- 
partment of Health and the State Department of 
ducation should co-operate in administering the 
provisions of the West Law. For the past two 
years, ten district supervisors have been at work 
visiting schools and supervising health instruc- 
tion. 

Under the above plan, health and physical in- 
struction in the schools has now been going for- 
ward for the past ten years. This work has pro- 
ceeded far enough to reveal specific results in 
Elliot V. 


Graves, State director of health and physical 


this new field of educational endeavor. 


education, has recently prepared his annual re- 
port for the year 1928-29. The following figures 
representing the entire State taken from this re- 
port are illuminating and significant: 


Number of schools putting on Physical 

Education program first time this year. 
Number of schools having fire drills. ..... 
Number of toilets made sanitary during 


Number schools with water supply made 


Total number of schools having supervised 
lunch 
Number counties with county-wide inter- 


scholastic athletics..............0e008 
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Intramural activities, comprising total school 
enrolment, were conducted in high schools 
in 65 counties. 

In 100% of the high schools in 25 counties. 

In 80% of high schools in 7 counties, 66% in 
9 counties. 

And 50% of high schools in 13 counties. 

y three counties carried on experimental 
work in health scoring, sanitary scoring, Five- 
Point contests, plans for securing athletic 
equipment and other health projects. 

100% of high schools were doing work in health 
education in 52 counties, 

80% in 4 counties; 75% in 6 counties; 50% in 
10 counties; 25% in 4 counties, and 10% to 
20% in 20 counties. 

Counties Cities Total 

es 346,971 124,042 471,013 

Number inspected 326,030 96,209 422,239 

Per cent inspected............... 93.3 90.3 91.8 

Number with defects.................... 247,502 65,005 312,507 

Per cent with defects..................... 70.5 52.4 61.5 

Number with defective teeth....184,713 45,110 229,823 

Number with teeth corrected.... 45,260 20,959 66,219 

10,120 57,662 


Corrections of Defects: 


Enrolment reported 


Number with defective vision.... 47,542 
Number with vision corrected 7,663 2,579 10,242 
Number with defective hearing 13,987 2,117 16,104 
Number with hearing corrected 1,985 375 2,360 
Number with defective throats.... 61,353 21,693 83,046 
Number with throat condition 

6,995 3,766 10,761 


ne 1 
orrected 


Number ten per cent or more 


63,777. = 17,797 —-81,574 


underweight 

Number with weight brought 
to normal 24,395 22,189 46,584 
‘umber of Five-Point pupils... 74,850 24,706 99,556 
Per cent Five-Point pupils 22 20.1 21.0 

Mr. Graves in commenting on the work of 
health instruction says: “The State Department 
of Health held dental clinics in twenty six coun- 
ties, eleven clinicians being employed for nine 
months: 34,103 school children were examined ; 
10,112 children were treated for a fee; 8,009 free 
treatments were given; a total of 33,592 opera- 
tions were made. 

Toxin-antitoxin clinics were held in 47 coun- 
ties and 8 cities in the State. A total of 39,314 
children were immunized against diphtheria. 

In pre-school clinics held by the State Depart- 
ment of Health and in offices of local physicians, 
3439 children who were entering school for the 
irst time the following year were given health 
«xaminations in thirty three counties and two 


cities. One of the outstanding features of these 
examinations was the fact that one or both 
parents of the child were present during its ex- 
amination. Through the schools a survey was 
made the previous spring by school officials and 
teachers in order to locate the pre-school children 
and parents were urged to present these children 
for examination before they entered school. The 
emphasis in every case was put on getting cor- 
rections made so that the child might enter school 
in good physical condition. 





THE SAFE BRIDGE 

(Richmond Times-Dispatch, November 29, 1929) 
What a State does to make smooth the pas- 
sage from birth to maturity is a measure of its 
intelligence and a gauge of its civilization. It is 
in the early years of life that length of days is 

determined and the value of years is decided. 
From the old Persian we have a proverb: “He 
who has health has hope: he who has hope has 
everything.” This adage has now a meaning un- 
known in the far gone centuries and it has a 
Not so remote was 


” 


challenge then uncarried. 
the time when public education was a moot and 
controversial subject. Still later came the ques- 
tion of public health; and it is a tribute to mod- 
ern intelligence that States and nations are mak- 
ing such strides in health promotion and disease 
prevention. 

The fundamental of public health is sanitation. 
In 1850, the death rate in registration cities was 
28 for the thousand of population annually. By 
1900, the rate had fallen to 21; and the major 
achievement of that half century had been the 
creation of public water supplies and sewer sys- 
tems for cities. In 1925, the rate was 12 for the 
thousand, a ratio of decrease impossible to main- 
tain for another quarter of century unless we 
may anticipate an average age in excess of 150 
years. 

In passing, it may be said that, for the first 
twenty-five years of the twentieth century, ten 
years and five months were added to life ex- 
pectancy—an average of five months each year ; 
but this excellent achievement does not represent 
Life is safer for in- 
In many ways, it is 


an entirely balanced work. 
fancy and early childhood. 
sut the opportunity for 


safer for all ages. 
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averting some serious troubles of middle age and 
over was lost years ago. The proper protection 
of the child is guaranty against premature age 
troubles and is assurance of happier and more 
productive adult years. 

The cartoon on this page* illustrates the safe 
bridge to opportunity, the protected passage from 
the cradle to manhood and womanhood. The 
child who goes from a safe home to a sate school, 
who is without correctible defects and who has 
proper health habits, is a child who can count 
on ability to grasp opportunity, who will be an 
asset and not a liability to his community. 


*NoTE: See cover page of this issue. 


AN ADDRESS TO BOYS 

We print below a brief of an address by 
Rudyard Kipling delivered a few weeks ago at 
one of the famous English schools for boys. We 
copy this from The Living Age of November 15. 
It is a good example of the English ideal of what 
education should do to a boy and carries a fine 
suggestion to principals of American schools. 

I shall not be telling you much that you do not know. 
Indeed, my only advantage over you is that you have 
not yet the words in which to express your knowledge, 
and—you are not allowed to contradict me. 

I am sure you have been told many times that your 
school gives you in advance and in miniature almost 
every problem and situation that you may be called 
upon to meet later. Strange as it may seem, it is 
true, because (perhaps you have not been told this) 
very few men are more than sixteen years old when it 
comes to a pinch. 

So, if you can remember the style of a man’s work, 
or, better still, of his play, you can make a close guess 
later on as to what he will do and how and why, and 
presently you will realize that men seldom do anything 
for the first time—except at school. It isn’t as if men 
were original creatures. They are boy-products. 

Here is another thing that you know. You may 
have noticed that there is not much justice in your 
present world. There is rather less outside. This 
will save you all the time and trouble of looking for it. 
Most injustice is not inflicted deliberately, but because 
people do not take the trouble to think things out. 
Thinking gives them headaches, and, if persisted in, 
may cause them to change their opinions. So it sim- 
ply isn’t done, you know. 

But let me work out a simple equation for you. The 
next time that a personal injustice is done to you, on 
account of your manners, habits, or appearance, try to 
recall the last time that you were—I won’t say unjust 
but unfair to someone else. If you have forgotten, ask 
a friend. He’ll remember. Bracketing these two fac- 
tors, you will see that they cancel out. 


In the case of impersonal injustice—that is to Say, 
when you have not had credit for something really 
decent which you have done—consider that you have 
had, or may hope to have, credit for all sorts of things 
you didn’t do, or stumbled into by accident. Once 
more, bracketing these factors, they also cancel each 
other. 

Too much fussing over abstract justice leads one to 
stand up for one’s rights and to dwell on what one 
owes to oneself. That is a temptation of the Devil, 

Any debt that a man thinks he owes himself can stand 
over till all the others are paid, and standing up for 
one’s rights and not being put upon often ends in be- 
coming a man with a grievance, which is the same as 
being a leper. Therefore, when you are told off to 
shoot some sort of tiger (as you certainly will be), try 
not to choose a man with a grievance for your partner, 

If his disease attacks him he will sulk or hang behind 
the scrum, and delay or wreck the work you are trying 
to do with him. Some of you may have learnt this 
already in making up elevens and fifteens. Some of you 
may have been told that you had a down on a fellow 
just because you put him where he could not do much 
harm to his own side. 

All education is primary—not to say primitive. It is 
one’s school that teaches one how to keep one’s temper, 
and when to let it loose. If one is too clever and shows 
it, one’s school helps one to suffer fools. If one isa 
fool oneself, one is told precisely what sort of a fool 
one is. Lots of men go through life without discover- 
ing that great fact. If one knows how everything ought 
to be done (some people seem to), one is recommended 
to go and do it instead of standing about talking. All 
of which means that one can pick up the rudiments of 
self-control, a sense of what really matters, and even 
the valuable gift of burning one’s own smoke—keeping 
one’s mouth shut. 





A PROFESSIONAL IDEAL 


Manarta Boyp WiLitAMs, Pueblo, Colorado 


To live day by day, month by month, year by 
year, in the joy of leadership, fellowship, and 
service. 

To walk understandingly, sympathetically, 
courageously, beside those entrusted to our care. 

To reach out beyond one school, touching lives 
in other schools, other circles, and other circum- 
stances. 

To know and satisfy the heart hunger of those 
whose lives touch ours in work, play, or leisure. 

To keep a mountain-top vision without losing 
sight of the harvests in the valley, on the foot- 
hills, or beside the mountain road. 

To realize fully that our duty, our privilege, 
and our mission is: “To identify God with man, 
the human with the divine, opening the way 


manward to God, Godward to man.” 
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List of Retired Teachers in Virginia, December, 1929 


By THOMAS D. EASON, Secretary, State Board of Education 


Accomac County 


Class 


Harrict B. Higgins........... B 
Miss Annie W. Bird.........+ A 
Mrs. George C. Richardson.. A 
Wing TAIT f.. ATOR «x00 6-s0e\ A 
pO Pe 3 
Mrs. Pattie E. White........ A 
Miss M. Essie Evans........ B 
Miss Suste ©. Lecate......... B 


Albemarle County 


Miss Sophia B. Ashby........ B 
Wes, Lily J. Maupin. ........ A 
Miss Mary E. Calhoun...... A 
Mrs. Kate P. Moore.......... A 
Miss Lucy R. Temple........ A 
George B. Lupton. ...ccccccecs 3 
Miss Emily A. Davis........ A 
Miss L. O. Wingfield........ A 
Mrs. Annie P. Huckstep...... A 
Miss Nannie M. Hill........ A 
Moses Hearns, Col’d......... B 
SSR. ae eee B 
me VV. AIGRANGCT......ccccses B 
Miss Francis A. Minor....... B 
Miss Ola ©. Payne. .........- B 
Miss Olivia C. Lewis........ B 
Miss Rosa L. Gilmer........ A 
James FE. Lewis, Col’d....... B 
Miss Mary E. Reader........ B 
Miss Blanche Carter......... A 


Alleghany County 


Miss R. M. Holyman........ A 
ee EXth. EsOUIOR:... 6. 2ec esc A 
Garrett W. White, Col’d..... A 
Ee eae B 
Miss Nellie S. Puryear...... B 
Miss May R. Clement........ B 
A | A 


mrs. 8: A. WottOR... «occ J 
Miss Mary W. Coleman...... 3 


Amherst County 


mrs. N. B: Gillespie... ..<6+-< A 
Miss B. H. Par Wood....... B 
Mrs. Bettie H. Tucker....... B 
Miss Marion Bulbeck........ B 
Mrs. Emma W. Pryor........ A 
ers, M: ©. Abbitt............ A 
John W. Hutcherson........ 3 
i) NNT oe corso cde esac B 
ce A 


Laura W. Pettyjohn......... A 
Fannie Leet d 
Miss Eliza Higginbotham.... A 
re Alice Btair, Cold. .....4. 3 
‘irs, Lelia H. E. Broady, Col’d B 


_ 


Appomattox County 


M 8s Addie Dawson.......... A 
‘rs C. W., PRGIDE...cscsse.. B 
Mary i. PRtCeEPAON:. << 02 << 0.6 A 
Miss Maggie Chilton......... B 
Arlington County 
Miss Bettie W. Nevitt....... A 
8s Ella M. Boston......... B 
W. Hy son, Col’d. ae ee a 5 
Augusta County 
ohn | ee ae A 
ECON: We. PROMO. 4.00. cw cee B 
CER ie A 
- J. Argenbright............ A 
i a A A 
88 Sallie T. Christian...... B 
“uss Dora V. Brownlee...... A 
'. B. Johnson, Col’d.......-- B 
“ye Mariam ©. Kibler...... B 
“Uss Alice Williams B Saco 


Ne OPN HOARD OR 


GUSTIN AAACAOIA He 


_ 


os.-] 2 
“Icoh-) 


SonNwo 


—_ oS 
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Quar- 
terly 
Pension 
34.12 


oat 


69.50 
90.00 
80.25 
78.75 
125.00 


98.00 
22.50 
27.88 
25.37 
26.25 
38.50 
20.25 
19.57 
35.00 
57.37 
29.50 
39.38 
30.00 
17.19 
69.75 
62.25 
24.87 
53.38 
101.25 
81. 


39.5 
30.75 
30. 
94.¢ 
94.75 


or. 


“0. 


101.2: 


47.5 


39.8 


28. 


60 
99 
99 
22: 
9 
23. 
38. 
29.¢ 


= 


SS De 
Ses 


Class Year 


Retired ; 


Mra. Alma TH. Bere. c.ocsccces A 1924 
ee a ae eee A 1925 
Miss Minnie J. Rodgers...... A 1925 
cae A 1926 
ee eee eT eee A 1926 
renee CC. DORMIGR. ... cvcccsices B 1927 
Dern. Beulah Holl. .......60<- A 1927 
Miss Cora PIUGGOR. ....<.ccseces B 1928 
BEPs, Lay Bate sok oc knees B 1928 
Mrs. Jennie S. Crawford..... A 1929 
Bath County 
Ws; Bas. WOOKRONL « 6 icc00208%000s B 1913 
Deere G.. CMG. ck dss cncdnes B 1921 
Wises Cs. onsen ckaeas seue B 1928 
Bedford County 
fe a a B 1909 
Bete, TE. TE. RCH. osc cccoess A 1910 
Ee B 1914 
Pe eee B 1914 
ee ie. eee A 1916 
Miss Sallie Lindsay.......... B 1918 
Ot: Oe PN noc wewacncecson A 1920 
James B. Feather. .. ... 0s sees B 1918 
Miss Idella F. Lindsay...... A 1920 
Miss Annis C. Aunspaugh.... B 1926 
Miss Margaret Byrne........ B 1923 
Miss M. Verna Thaxton...... A 1923 
Mrs. Gilmo B. Welch........ B 1924 
a ae ee A 1924 
Co ee a eee B 1924 
Mrs. Roberta Dooley........ A 1925 
Miss Editha N. Wise........ 3 1926 
Mrs. Anna B. Martin, Col’d.. A 1929 
Bland County 
fe Se ee eee A 1925 
Botetourt County 
Miss Emma Noftsinger...... 3 1910 
Miss Elizabeth Latane....... B 1914 
Miss Mattie Zimmerman..... B 1915 
Miss Allie B. Caldwell....... A 1911 
Se. So eee eee B 1923 
Miss M. Blanche Goode...... B 1929 
Mra. TAla K. McVeyz. . o0cacce A 1929 
Brunswick County 
Courtney B. Kennon......... B 1922 
Mrs. Lucie C. Radford....... A 1924 
Mrs. Nannie B. Field........ B 1924 
Miss Josie Hatcher.......... B 1925 
Fannie G. Reavis, Col’d...... B 1928 
Mary Hodges L. Peede, Col’d. B 1928 
Buchanan County 
Mrs. Marion A. Wood........ A 1923 
i ae et a ar 3 1925 


Buckingham County 


SS ee ee A 1909 
Mrs. Carrie P. Saunders..... A 1909 
Mrs. Julia A. Moseley....... A 1922 
Pere. Bs. Th. Putney... 2s scc00ce A 1923 
Sophia E. Laury, Col’d...... B 1924 
Miss Nettie C. Swoope....... B 1925 
samen Th. RIGMle. . 240 scsvccvie B 1927 
Queen E. Ragland, Col'd..... A 1928 
Miss Livia G. Btemer....c. ccc B 1929 


Campbell County 


Miss Bettie H. Davies........ B 1909 
ee ee B 1911 
Miss Sallie V. Gilliam....... A 1917 
Myra. T: B. Moormat. .......% A 1922 
co a ae 2. B 1923 
Miss Bertha Maloney........ B 1926 
Mrs. Elnora E. Pool......... A 1926 
Miss Rosa Bateman.......... B 1927 
Miss Agnes QO’Halloran...... B 1927 
Toe. W. TWO... <cccc cesses B 1928 
Miss Georgie T. Snead....... B 1923 
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Caroline County Quar- 
Quar- ‘lass Year > Lerly 
Class Year Age terly Retired Pension 
Retired Pension Beverly J. Fletcher, Col’d.... B 1918 
Miss M. Kate Wright 1909 60 6 Miss Lucie Cleaton 3 1924 
Mrs. Ada H. Blanton.. 1910 53 Mattie A. E. J 1927 
Mrs. L. L. Graves, Col’d..... 1912 50 Mrs. Ada A. A 1927 
Miss Mary L. Wright........ B 1923 50 Mrs. Laura H. Lippitt y 1928 
Miss F. L. Faulkner 1926 65 Miss Lucy G. HAPrié.... ois : 1928 
Easton Ty TDRVIGs oases J ) 64 
Mrs. Alice L. Waller. . 8 926 6% Elizabeth City County 
Louisa B. Glassell........ 926 70 34. 3 Miss C. W. Field, Col’d 1908 
age a ae 9 ze 4.25 John H. Robinson, Col’d J 1917 
MISS IVE e "IBMT... ° ‘ ob JY. . , r ry Pa cag > to)’ > G9? 
Mine Agnic W. Fin et, 62 ; Andrew W. E. Bassette, Col’d. B 1920 


2 


Sireo O13 
oe 


CirbS C132 hop 
IOs} Co 9 
ores 


tee tee ee ee ee te te 


Essex County 
Miss Genevieve Gresham } 
Miss Lizzie J. Rowzie 
Db. C. Winston 
bares, Beary GG. ACHING. ..0.6:006 6 
Miss Agnes Rowzie 
Mrs. Josie Spindle 
Ida S. Cauthorne 
Wm. C. 
Nettie A. 


J. I. Hurst : 1909 
J. F. Lindsay J 1909 
W. H. Mitchell 

G. L. Cooley 

S. M. Lindsay........ 

Peter T. Dalton...... 

WwW. A. C. Webb. .< coe phasors 
Bi. 2a. RRODINGON. 26.0605 0% 

M. Price Webb.......; 
Gordon N. 

C. W. Stoneman..... 

Joel W. Semones... 


DCNOVCT OTN 


Sows 


Cibo Coe PO 
bh CVSS OO 


Clem cote Coe © 


Oe CIo1e 
eh bah ek peek fk feel fee fed 
a 


AVIS CTOT mR CO 3 OTS 
fo one Ens a 


Lo ok Ok OO el 


OT 


Mrs. Emma J. 
Mrs. Mary S. Moffett 
Charles City County = - Sinietow a 'd 
"lt ) 
Mrs. Maggie W. Jones....... B 1923 f 5.E Mary Holland, Col’d 
Miss Mary ©. Millan 
Charlotte County Miss Lila M. Milstead........ 
Mrs. Mary A. Reager , 1909 56 5. Miss G. D. S. 
Mrs. M. Ik. Mason J 1914 5% ‘ Miss Sadie C. 
Mrs. Rosa Gray 1918 35.78 Mrs. Cora L. 
Frank L. Hall, Col’d 1909 45 2. Mrs. Effie H. Moon 
Mrs. Rosa M. ass 1925 
Wm. T. Bedford, Col’d..... I 1929 
Mrs. E. R. Carrington, Col’d A 1929 
Miss Annie F. Boswell 1929 : 2 ra 
Louise M. Brooks, Col’d...... 1929 5s 5. E. G 
Miss Ellen B. Bouldin....... . 1929 5. W TT ives 
Chesterfield County ee aoe 
Miss Etta Goode............. 4 1908 : ‘ Robert Em’t Miles, Col’d 
Mrs. A. J. Hurt J 1927 25. Landon C. Green, Col’d 
Miss Margaret T. rke 1927 g ‘ Mrs. M. A. Payne 
Lillie B. Willis, Col’d J 1929 5. Mrs. Evelyn B. S. Holmes... 
Miss Ella V. Weeden 
Clarke County Mrs. Beulah FE. B. Brown.... 
Mrs. Lona Stinson........... J 91! { Miss Mattie R. 
Mrs. Lillie M. Glover ( 5 TE Mrs. A. M. 
Mrs. Margaret Myers........ t 4: 
Miss Cassie Pidgeon Miss Julia T. 
Lee Howdershell............. 


Craig County Mrs. Bettie V. Moore 926 5: 94.19 
Mrs. Amanda C. Dowdy a Mrs. Kellogg H. Marshall.... 92¢ ‘ 125.00 


rm a1 CO Co bo 


30.00 
111.25 
39.75 
70,88 
91.38 
79.00 


CI AIS Occ bo bo 


1 
I 
] 
1 
1 
9 
9 
9 


Culpeper County Floyd County 


W. P. Lawrence 
Brownlow Light 

G. W. 

Miss Hester A. 

Scipio Light 

Mrs. Sue J. 

A. L. Guthrie 

H. A. Lawrence 

J. A. L. Sutphin 

Miss Pattie KB. Dobbins... 
GYyeen J. Martin... ...6s6s 
Mrs. Lura A. Phlegar 
Miss Grace 

R. L. Phillips / 925 
BE. M. Dickerson. ...<.secesss d 92s ; 42.00 


boo 


Mary W. Doyle 
oe ee ee 
Mrs. M. H. Berry 

Mrs. W. C. Petty 

Miss Maggie V. Johnson 
Earnest Lovell, Col’d. 

Mrs. Ella G. Duval, Col’d 
Mrs. Annie M. Atkins........ 
Miss Stella Rowzie = 
Edward W. Coleman, Col’d.. 
Miss Iva R. Grimsley 


bo Oo to to 
ot oo So =k 


IZ bo 
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G&> Go tho > 
on 
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TT et bed CG, 
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Cumberland County 
Miss Mary A. Womack 53 
Mrs. V. Wilson, Col’d........ B 
Be. Ts linney d Joe ‘ 39.< oO 
Miss Ida M. Powers......... 9: 5.6: _—" pera: Samy ; 
Miss Marie L. Rhodes.... a jac he 55 «18.05 
Miss Ada i JUL ‘ of 
oe eee pen Sears 2.01 
Dickenson County i pig pee H. Sclater... a3 
W. P. Kennedy 926 25. Nannie Scott... Peeps a 923 $25.50 
Mrs. C. C. Chase 927 4 J Mrs. Edna V. Noel........... 
Mrs. Rosa B. Kennedy J 92 ) 97.2 Carrie J. Stevens 
J. Le, MeCoy....-.-seesseeee 9293! 78 Miss May Eliza Bowles...... 
Miss Willie B. Morris........ 


91.00 


Dinwiddie County 
Mrs. E. E. Cole 1922 64. Franklin County 
Samuel G. Boisseau 1908 45 88 Mires. TB. T. Goode... cccccces J 1910 
Mrs. Lula D. J 1917 f 5. Miss L. L. Calloway 1910 
Mrs. Willie W. Diehl....... 3 1920 56 45. Mrs. lL. A. Thompson J 1914 
Mrs. Ida R. Harris <. - 1918 f 20. Miss Mattie B. Duncan J 1915 





125.00 
100.06 


ro 
04.1 


On Fe 
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67.00 
90,75 


95.63 


125.0 


90,0 


101,25 


T. Champe 


Miss 
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Year 
Retired 
1917 
1909 
1922 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1925 
1925 
1926 
1926 
1927 
1927 
1928 
1929 


Mrs. 
Mrs. I 
Miss L« 


izabe th J. Craddock... 
yuisa F. Craf 

Mi ss Mary B. Hayden 

ss Mattie F. Menefee 
Whitlow 

tamsey 
aE re 


Miss V. EB. 
Miss Roxie 
Miss Mattie L. 
Mrs. Lula D. J 
Hazel A. Tinsley, 
Mrs. Eliza C. Pearson 
Mrs. Minnie Goode 
Mrs. Lucy Wade 


Frederick County 
» V. Throckmorton 
Alice L Rinker 
\. Belle j 
Shepherd 
Miss Mamie Tanquary 
Wm. D. DeHaven 
Ida Guard 


1909 
1919 
1919 
1920 
1923 
1926 
1928 


1909 
1910 
1918 
1926 
1929 
1929 


Vv. K. Porterfield 

John C. F 

Henry T. Tucker 

Miss Jennie Guthrie 
ee eee ee 
Miss Annie L. Brotherton.. 


Gloucester County 

Miss Georgia W. Sinclair.... 
Miss Fannie L. i 
Miss A. J. Thornton 

EIR W.. SOMGR. c.cceccces 

Mary K. 

s. Fauntleroy, 

t. L. Briggs, Col’d 
Frank W. Phillips, 


1909 
1910 
1912 
1913 
1912 
1914 
1927 
1927 


1909 
1914 
1922 
1908 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1929 


W. H. Turner 
Miss Ada Tri 
Mrs. Eliza C. 
Miss Ida A. 

Mrs. E. E. 
Mrs. Julia 
Miss Annie E. 
Miss Fannie 


3arrett, Col’d.. 
Hoehes.......... 
DO ee 

ee B 
Trice 


Grayson County 
Robert T. 1909 
Fielden H. . 1909 
E. C. Has 1910 
D. M. 1912 
B. A. Poole 1913 
Miss Sallie E. Wilson 1925 
Boyd A. Rhudy 1927 
Miss Lillian M. 1927 
J. I. Paisley 1929 


1921 
1929 


samuel Scott, Col’d 
Mrs. Fannie M. Haney 


Greenesville County 


Mrs. Myrtle B. J. Purdy...: B 1921 
Mrs. Fanny C. Rawles....... B 1928 


Halifax County 

Mattie L. Epperson..... 1914 
. EK. Taylor 1915 
A. ayes 1919 
Willard 1921 
Mason, Col’d 1909 
» R 7 i . 1917 
s Mary 1922 

Ida le é 1925 
$s Sara F. N 1925 
cca P. Leigh, 1925 
ert H. i 1926 
8s Annie O, 1926 
Mrs. D. F. St. 1926 
— Y. Ple it Col'd 1926 
Miss Mollie Green........... 1926 
Miss Hallie RS) 1927 


VW 
“rs, Lucy S. Crowell 1927 


land D 


VV 


Age 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 
23.37 
31.25 
45.50 
50.50 
62.79 
97.38 
59.01 


35. 00 


26.25 
30.62 
31.00 
30.00 
70.14 
75.13 
80.75 
95.63 


“IDO 93 01H) $3 $1 © OO 
“1D OO tO OOOO =) +) 
CIS OS OCI CIS 


OR OOOH eS ee 


_~ 
© bo 

to 
20 30 


L 


35.62 
-00 
36.00 
50 
19.31 
53.50 
44.13 
52.50 
57.00 
16.37 
54.00 
125.00 
30.75 
80.00 
56.88 
68.00 


Class Year 


Retired 


1927 
1929 
1929 
1929 


Miss Sue Robertson 

Mrs. Mary Lac ‘y Nowell. 

Mrs. Hardenia C. Woody, C I'd. 5 
Miss Florence H. Buntin B 


Hanover County 


Miss Mary V. Brown 
Mrs. Hugh W. Jones......... B 
Miss Lizzie Terrell 
Mrs. C. A. Spaulding 
Mrs. Ellen T. Osborn 
Carrie B. Ratcliffe 
Mrs. Annie G. Jackson, 


1909 
1909 
1919 
1921 
1923 
1926 
Col’'d. B 1928 


Henrico County 
Miss Emma G. Winfree...... A 
Mrs. Lula Hall Jones........ 
Miss Mary A. G 
Mrs. Mattie E. Cord... 


1919 
1923 
1926 
Tyler, 1929 


Henry County 
Walker, Col’d 
Booker 
Mosby 


1922 
1909 
1919 
1916 
1920 
1922 
1923 
1923 


Nannie B. 
Mrs. J. W. 
Miss K. M. 
L. F. Flood, 
Mrs. Eliza A. Hairston, 
Peyton A. Gravely, Col’d 
Mrs. Mary S. Moore 

Miss Lizzie Nunnelee......... 
Miss Sallie B. 1923 
Miss E. W. Hill 1925 
Miss Gillie N. K : 1925 
J. M. Carter, 1925 
Annie B. Carter, 1925 
Miss Annie Philpott 1927 
E. K. Turner, Col’d 1929 


Col’d. 


1909 
1909 
1922 
1925 
1928 


H. H. Ervine 

Wilmot Strathy 

2 er EG cw icsicess ae sen Sam 
C. W. Ralston 

Mrs. May C. 


Isle of Wight County 
Gwaltney, Col’d B 1921 
Detes, Cové..«.<.. B 1929 


Geo. A. 
Lizzie M. 


James City County 


Mina A. Ruby Tyree... 
J. L. Lancaster 
Mrs. Emma R. 


1918 
1926 
Geddy 1929 


King and Queen County 
S. Williams, Col’d.... 1919 
Coleman Holmes, Col’d 1922 
Miss Margaret V. Franke.... 1927 
Eliza G. Allen, Col’d 1927 


W. V. 


King George County 
William J. ROGSTR....ccccces B 1914 
Mrs. Carrie Sale ¢ 1928 
Florence E, Parker, 1928 
Martha B. Turner, 1928 


Oat... 
Col’d 


King William County 


Miss Loula B. Cooke 1925 
Alex. Dickerson, Col’d. 1929 


Lee County 

Peter Marcum 1917 
J. A. Vandevanter 1921 
Hampton Stuart Atkins...... 1923 
E. Fali 1924 
W. R. Wilder 1925 
M. H. Gollahon 1925 
W. C. Thompson 1927 
Champ Hamblin, 1928 
J. B. Wolfe 1928 
. J. Wolfe 1928 
W. S. Cox 1929 


> a 


Loudoun County 
Miss Mary E. Kidwell 
Miss Ida F.. Dawson 
Henry H. } 
Miss Mary A. Norris......... 
Armstead R. Smith 


1909 
1914 
1924 
1924 
1924 


Age 


60 
70 
61 
56 


50 
49 


63 


175 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 
83.75 
61.50 
33.50 
125 .00 


18.75 
26.25 
50.06 
49.78 
79.00 
61.50 
36.00 
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Quar- 
Class Yeur Age terly } 

Retired Pension Retired Pension 

Miss Lucy L. Simpson y 926 ‘+ 86.63 E. E. ] r y 1923 57 92.75 

: B. GEPOWOG. ook iva vases ; 9% 4 88. Wm. W. Cas , 1926 ) 14.5 

Fannie B. Utterback... B 9% 5% $6.62 A. J. swe ; 1926 42.04) 

- pier... Paoarads cree 5 9% H 100.1% bE WW. s, Col’ 92 7 65.75 
Miss Ellen G. Metzger..... J 92! } 125. 


Louisa County D. S. Patterson 
Mrs. Ella A. Ogg... B 92 ‘ 6 Mrs. Allen L. Smethie........ 
Mrs. ©. M. Walsh paar ae 1909 iy Ee Robt. S. Allen, Col’d 
RK. B. Winston... ae 1910 } 5.8 
Mare. Nora C. Woody........ 1913 4: 24.8 Norfolk County 
Miss Matti« Proffit ‘ 5 1915 5 20. Miss Annie RB. Le 1908 
Miss Lucy B. Kean 19156: 3.49 Miss Ella D. Bidgood........ 1 1918 
Miss Fannie J. Jones........ 4 191% 22.% Miss Estelle L. Gornto J 1922 
Charles T. Jackson oa . BS ] dis ) f 24.4 Miss Mary R. 


926 
Miss Mary ©. Sanders. Mrs. G. C. Johnson, Col’d.... 927 


> . 1 60.01 
Miss Julia C. Lacy 1! 
Miss Willie B. Ogg 1! 
Miss Sallie McDonald ; i 
Mrs. Rosa Brown ; aa 1s 
5 i 

1 

If 

1! 


tts th 


Mamie E. Wynn 1923 
Miss Sallie J. Kerr 2 1909 
Miss EK. Rebecca Shore y 1911 
Griffin FE. Oliver, Col'’d 1908 
A. #4 a y 1923 
Miss Kate L. ] , 1927 


tht te 


Miss Arabella S. Boyd 
Miss Florence Watkins. 
Miss ©. I. Duggins 
Miss Elva H. Dabney 


rt te te 


WOOO 292 Sa eC 


Lunenburg County Northampton County 


Miss Lura Royall. , 92 4 9, 
ioe nee eee o ror Miss Lola M. Wescott 3 19% 


° f 125.00 


> 


Madison County 
M. F. Finks...... wae 1908 5. Orange County 
(ee Os verre. 1915 f 29.75 mere. Weilie Sigel. sc. cseciscccese B 1909 
Miss Ida ©. Lillard...... 7 1915 d 556 Mrs. R. L. C. Cooper J 1916 
Miss Betty J. Berry. a ag 1917 ee Mrs. Sarah A. Reid, Col’d.... 1912 
John F. Jefferson....... i 1923 23.6 Mrs. Kk. M. Banks, Col]’d 1920 
Finks C. Gordon. . a — 1924 E 5.6: ao ae Johnson J 1924 
Miss Novella E. Utz. siatecere: 2 1926 5s 54.6: Mrs. Lizzie W. Cammack.... 4 1924 
POV Dis “TOW. 5-6 66 560s hv sia 3 1926 
Mathews County 

Miss Eunice L. Soles........ 2 916: a ae Page County on 
Mrs. Emma J. Oden. Qs ; 35.! C.. W. Broy Meet ose atten ches J 91: 5S 64.00 
Mrs. Mary L. Ruff, Col'd... bi 39.2 Jno. D. Bradley 9: 24.12 
Lavinia B. Hudgins P ; ys f gk ee oe Rucker 92: E 16.0 

iss Lessie O. ugh. J. ° ullman Jae « 42.00 
Miss Lessie O. Pugh Mies Minnie C. iri ; ; 926 f 56 00 
T. J. Foster : f 83.88 
Chas. E. s , E 56.88 
G. If. Foster J 92 f 76.75 
Mrs. Lena M. Strickler 3 2s 5 84.37 


Mecklenburg County 
Mrs. Lillian Simmons..... A 1919 
Mrs. Lucy W. Haskins Clawson J 1920 
George La. Skipwith, Col'd J 1917 
Jas. G. Scott, ‘ . a 1921 
Mrs. Ida J. Toone... eg A 
Miss Rosalie A. Coc ke \ 


a) 
WS CVUSICN 


Cie bo b 2 


S. L. Turner y 1910 5: 15.06 
Mrs. M. F. Sanfor / 1918 56 64.00 
Miss ©. L. Campbell 3 1920 ) 
James I. Houchins........... B 1923 
J. P. Ingram 1923 
: Miss Kittie L. R : 1924 
Middlesex County 3. W. Good ; 1926 
I. W. Scott coeccces 1909 16 162i Susie M. Bateman........... J 1926 
Miss Ada M. W: alker. slau . BS 1918 5 3.2! Miss Melissa Brv: 1929 
Lelia H. Berkley. ag igtate d 1923 H 30. Mrs. Pattie t ss. “ y ; 1929 
Miss Virginia L. Pitt..... . B 1926 ) 4.3 
Julia J. Robinson.....-... ; 1926 5: 36.! Pittsylvania County 


Mary S. Reede Scaneieneistnear ee 1927 
‘ . : Jas. A. Garland 
Miss Mattie Gardner 


montgomery County Miss Nora Guerrant.... 
Kk. H. Bowyer.. eee veers 1908 a 30.63 Mrs. Catherine Saunders, Cold, 
Miss Alice Taylor. ........ 1909 ». Miss Pauline Nunnelee 
C. R. Woolwine, Sr. ; ; ; 1909 af : Miss Judson Sykes 
Miss Lacy Horton........... 2 1918 43 22.5 Miss Ada Carter. . 
I. T. Sester. . 1921 40.53 Miss Betty Mitchell, 
James M. Graham } 1908 i 33.78 Miss Virginia Ferguson... . 
M. 1. Harless........ 1924 ; 30). Miss Kate Robertson 
Miss Minnie L. Dickerson 192 24 f 9.1! Miss Sallie Chaney... 
H. E. Mayberry...........-. 925 58 ‘85° Miss Mollie J. Hunter 
Miss Virginia S. Caspari. i 92 H 25. Mrs. Winifred I. 
Miss Bessie Hickok. . ; i 26 ) 23.75 «C. W. Anderson. 
Mrs. P. I. Cia , 926 oe 9.56 Mrs. Pattie M. 
Mrs. Nannie H. T insle y 
Nansemond County W. M. Banks, Col’d 
Miss Mary J. Hare. 5 91§ i Miss Annie L. Moore 
Miss Etta W. Beale 92 5 6. Miss Maggie Cook 
Mrs. Elenora J. Shepherd.... 922 re 37.85 Miss Sue B. 
Ruth E. Howell, Col’d d 


iaot 
“os 


Miss Lillie Ware.. 


926 
y 926 
Mrs. Julia Lawson...... ; 92 
Je 
Miss H. D. Drew 92 
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106.00 


Powhatan County 
Nelson County 
Miss Lillian (. Bibb oh ed ee Prince Edward County 
Miss Sallie S. Fitzpatrick B 90M f Miss Fannie S. Walker 1915 
G. T. Mowyer.. ee B 91: 5s 25.35 Elberta D. Anderson, Col’'d... 2 1921 
Mrs. A. C. Me gginson B 2° d< } Louise A. Bethell J 1923 
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Juar- Quar- Scott County 
terly Class Year Age terly Quar- 
ension Retired Pension Class Year Age terly 
9 7s p W. Price / 1923 45 59.50 Retired Pension 
Mrs. Col’d.. B 1929 54 55.38 Mrs. Flora C. Wolfe , 1922 78.94 
Wm. Henry Dodson, Col’d.... A 1929 = 62 oan ae | See 1908 58 25.00 
J. C. Meade f 1909 32.81 
Prince George County rs 1913 7 50.00 
Miss Hester Lee 1922 f 81.00 Peter N. Wolfe 1919 40.00 
John H. Lamb 1923 47.50 G. Milton Elam 1922 BE 116.50 
Wary J. ; 3 1924 f 43.75 W. H. Davidson 1923 2 39.88 
Mrs. L. A. Fenner 1926 DE Ras J. E. 1923 124.75 
urs. Annie FE. Cox.........0 1926 7.38 W.._R. 1925 58 78.50 
Mrs. A. S. Williams, Col’d.... 1929 5S 3.75 J. H. Hilton 1925 75.38 
: S. McMurray 1925 H 42.50 
Princess Anne County oy 7 —— fet 7 87 
— pe oe A t. M. Addington 926 of J 
Mrs. Ella A, Smith... 1926 4s : H. C. Williams............... J 1926 | 00 
Mrs, Martha C. Piercy d 192952 ‘94 OW. D. Gardner 1927 58 5.63 
; J. avi. . é rior 92 pF “J 
Prince William County lg Br dai illy pet dd 
1925 3. Mrs. Sallie H. / 1927 
Vy. A. Speake 1925 ) 30). Milligan W. 1928 
Ella H. Bailey 1926 2.28 C. N. 1929 
J. H. Murphy / 1929 
Pulaski County Anderson Hammond y, 1929 
Miss Julia P. Leache......... 1918 ; Mrs. Eva Duncan 1929 
Miss Ella J. Lowman 1926 
Miss Frances R. 1926 ; Shenandoah County 
J. W. Showalter y 1927 E 2. dé. 1909 
1910 
Rappahannock County Miss Mollie B. Lantz 1912 
Miss Annie A. Wood B 1915 35. Fenton Miller 1914 
Miss Lucie J. Stuart......... B 1924 : Miss Anna A. 1920 
R. W. Robey 19238 
Richmond County - c. a Pisib lace seieioan pitta 1909 
eee P F f erry Kibler 1909 
Mrs. Addie V. Payne 19296! aa “Ye oe “eemngnnanente 1924 
Miss ope McC: 924 
. Roanoke County G. a pe McCann cone 
William R. Wilson B 1922 9% William 1926 
Miss Fannie Folkes.......... B 1920 3 9.98 Mrs. Lena C. Towberman.... 1928 
Malcolm H. Arnold A 1921 
Miss S. J. Henderson, Col’d. A 1918 
'S eF filliams, Col’d. 2 98 : : 
i: ae 1923 92.5) Miss Mattic E. 8 1911 
ce Sah CS Whnkbnae 09 ( Miss larlotte St. 92 
Miss Belle G. Folkes........ 1927 90.00 Mrs. A. C. Johnston 1923 


W. H. BU asls ais ora SEN OK anes aeons A 1927 44.5 x ‘ € 
z L. fe setditth > 1928 a Mrs. Rhoda E. Dungan 1925 


Vrs 
mrs. 


bo S100 be 


Southampton County 


Mrs. S. L. Be 1921 
Miss Alice C, , 1926 
Miss Lizzie R. Weede 3 1926 
Mrs. Rosa S. “Ss 1929 
Lula E. Outlaw, Col’d 1929 
Miss M. Alma West 1929 


Rockbridge County 
met MA. FA MOOTe.....60666 J 1911 
Mrs. W. A. y, 1913 
Miss Minta y 1915 
tice Lewis, Col’d y 1916 
ss Sally B. Dickinson...... 
L. Ward 
Miss Virginia Patterson,..... 
Miss Gertrude Bagley 
Miss Jen Darrell Wheat...... 


mete 


— 


Spotsylvania County 
Mrs. Cornelia Thompson 1910 
Sarah M. Despot, Col’d....... 1924 
Rockingham Cora J. Wright, Col’d 1925 
1912 ‘ Mrs. Gertrude H. Robinson... / 1926 
r 1915 2 A ee 1926 
John H. Ritchie 1915 Mary R. Quarles, Col’d 1926 
A. K. McMullen 1920 Jno. J. Wright, Col’d 1927 
2 W. Heatwols 1920 Miss Rosa I. Hewlett 1928 
‘ M. Coffman 1921 c Miss Mary E. Davis......... 1928 
0. A. Newman, Col’ 1909 Miss Virginia Hewlett , 1928 
. oo o 1924 
Miss Ada E. Baugh 1924 
EK. Barlebaugh J 1924 : 7% Mrs. Ella A. Ollie 1923 
Homer F. 3 1925 E 54.26 Miss Mattie FE. Goodwin...... 1925 
M Kate ©’Connor 1925 E yf Mrs. Kate FE. y, 1926 
Miss Daisy Shipp 1925 : 7.13 Mrs. Lula L. 1927 
miss Ruby P. Martz......... f 1925 b 1.28 
Irs. Florence E. Soule 1926 i a3. Surry County 
q 88 Stella E. Keller 1927 : Mrs. Maria S. George, Col’'d.. B 1919 
». 5 Shoemaker 1927 
JLIgs Z7ie ave as « 
sad _ ee c? Sussex County 
M 1928 ( ‘ Mrs. Ella Harrison 3 1908 
1928 f : Miss Elizabeth ID. Graves.... A 1918 
1929 2 75 tev. J. E. Hampton, Col’d... I 1919 
Mrs. Mary S. Neverson, Col’d. B 1920 
Joseph N. Gray 1925 
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van L. Sheppard 1909 7 

» P. Campbell 1910 9.7! Tazewell County 
, >. Stinson 1915 63 34.25 G. P. MeMullin 

Wien 7 eT BIS. es eee eee eee ed 1924 5! 25. Miss Bettie A. Groseclose.... 

Mice Julia I. Fugat 1928 5s 95.63 Miss Ella B. Young 

“ss Lillian Fugate J 1929 56 2. R. E. 

+ B. Musick / 1929 , Miss Mary M. 
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Quar- Quar. 

Age terly Class Year Age terly 

d Pension Retired Pension 

Warren County Miss Maggie N. Brown 1920 17.0 

Miss Attie R. Miller. 29.40 Mrs. Josephine N. Holcombe. 1923 

sag ++ at Ahead r Miss Bessie S. Herndon 1924 

Maria J. Baker, Col’d...... 3 9 2! 22.8: Miss Alice L. Hundley 1926 

Miss Nettie L. Weaver....... 9% j 6! Martha J. Adams, Col’d 

C. M. Anderson ee 92 36 45.1: lord H. Wheatley 
Miss Ella J. Trout 9: 7 W. F. Grasty, Col'd 


meow 


36.7! 


AIO Horn 


oO bo 


Fredericksburg City 
Miss Kate J. Mander 1911 
J. C. Grant 3 1924 
Sadie Taliaferro, Col’d 1928 


Washington County 

O. W. Copenhaver , A 1921 , eereny Coy : 

T. J. Robinson ae 1909 Miss Orra Bowman 1923 50 125.) 
Mrs. Mary P. Buchanan...... 1911 Miss S. Fannie Speck 1928 7% 122.5 
Miss Carrie E. Sandoe.. a 1910 Mrs. Jno. A. Smith 1928 56 125.0 
Samuel B. Colley J 1915 
Rev. A. J. Brown, Col’d.. <a 1918 
W. L. Cunningham aa 1922 
Mrs. Alice V. McClung A 1922 
Mrs. C. M. Tolbot I 1923 
Miss Carrie V. McReynolds.. 1925 
Eliza Bird =a" 1925 
Miss Mamie Campbell y 1926 
Miss Estelle W. Baker.... A 1926 
Mrs. W. McC. Mitchell, Col’d. 4 1929 
Miss Hattie A. Hopkins. 1929 
Mrs. Chas. O. Martin / 1929 


Warwick County 


Miss Elizabeth R. Curtis.... A 
Elizabeth Fox Madison....... A 


a 2 
oc 
—— 


t© 


anor 


n 


— re 
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Lynchburg City 

Mrs. Alice R. Harris. ......0% J 1922 5 125.0) 
Miss Mollie B. Lowry 1909 5§ 35.0 
Miss Sallie D. Royal { 1912 75.62 
Miss Nannie I. Foster 1919 5 59.63 
Miss Maria E. 1920 125.00 
Mrs. A. E. P. Pride, Col’d.... 4 1911 5 56.25 
Mrs. A. T. Morris, Col’d 1915 48.50 
Mrs. A. W. Vassar, Col’d 1919 : 80.88 
Miss Betty P. 1923 , 125.00 
Miss Mary lL. McCue 1924 E 125.00 
Mrs. Lily G. Irving J 1925 ‘ 70.50 

Westmoreland County Miss Lucy B. Childs......... 1926 } 125.06 
Miss Lizzie C. Baker 1910 ; 6s Miss Jennie W. Mosby 1928 f 100.12 
Mrs. Minnie E. Shipley Mrs. Hattie R. Schaefer 1929 58 125.01 
A. T. Johnson, Col’d. Miss Anna M. Snead 1929 } 125.00 
Miss V. R. Johnson, Col’d Virginia M. Randolph, Col’d. 1929 5é 112.63 
Cite i. S. Tate... oc0< s0: 
Mrs. Lillian V. Atwill.. . B . Newport News City 
Fannie A. J. Tinsley, Col'd , 4 5 52.5 Miss Linda Cogpbill / 1917 y 84.06 
Ella Nora Bushrod, Col’d 5 923 f 52.5 Miss Lulie F. Jones.......... 1926 5: 107.54 
Mrs. H. H. McKenney y Ses 7.8! James S. Lee 1923 5f 125.00 
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Wise County 

125.00 
125.00 
93.75 
125.00 
81.88 
81.88 
75.62 
100.00 
103.75 


Miss Blanche Baker 
Mrs. Kate P. Byrd 
Miss Agnes M. Cornick 
Willits Tiutchings.. ...... 66s es. 
Mrs. Mary E. Hodges........ 
SeiBe t. B. BEOGB. 25. oc ccccecs cee 
Miss Margaret F. 
Miss Florence Garner 
Wythe County Miss Mary ©. Tebault 
Mrs. Bessie R. Dicks........ Mrs. J. I. ; 
John 8S. Littreal....... J. H. Hamlin, 
J. F. Bentley Miss Belle iH. 
Miss Josie D. Huddl Sore Miss Mattie G. Coggin 
Mrs. B. A. Bentley, Col'd..... Miss Cardelia B. Clopton.... 
Mira. Bh FZ. MPH... .. nc ccccces Mrs. Clara N. McDermott.... 
Thos. C. Johnson, Col'd...... Maggie N. Lawrence, Col’d.. 
Miss Minnie S. Huddle. . Mrs. Wessie N. 
Mrs. Bertha M. B. Tipton. Miss Fanny B. I 
Miss Carrie KE. Mahood Miss Kate H. 
Carrie V. Fuller, 1925 
York County a Minor _L. Starke. ie. Lb 
Miss Adele Bibb 1920 51.66 mt Le —— eile ] 1926 
Miss Anna M. Poole 1926 
CITIES Miss Rose L. Dexte 1927 
Mrs. Gertrude K. Seneca.... 1927 
Alexandria City Miss Mary L. Cobbs......... 1928 
Miss V. A. Grigg 91: 56 f Josie T. Gray, y 1928 
Miss Eva E. Cowling......... 92 L be Sadie Bright Crocker, Col’d.. 4 1928 
Miss Virginia Roxbury....... 9 3.25 Miss Lillian S. Betts........ J 1929 
Miss Anna N. Summers...... 925 2 Richard H. Timberlake i 1929 
Miss Nannie M. Davis........ 926 
Rosier D. Lyles, Col’d........ 92° 5. Petersburg City 
Mrs. H. E. Thornton, Col’d. 92 dD. Miss Maude F. Brackett ; 1908 
Miss Maggie S. Hite y 1916 
Clifton Forge City Miss Sallie G. Robertson 1916 
Miss A. E. Boatwright 1920 5$ 63 Mira. .3.. &: 1917 
Miss Mary A. Sanderson, Col’d. - 1910 ‘ 3.56 Miss Bettie O. Sweeney 1917 
Miss Lilly Tulloh 1928 51 a Miss Annie R. J 1919 
Wm. H. Johnson, 1921 


Mrs. Mollie P. Fink 

Miss Arminta Craft 

Mrs. Floretta M. Rockwell... 
Miss Mollie Simmons........ 
Miss Ida L. Waldron........ 
J. P. Brahe 

D. B. Hollyfield 
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Charlottesville City Miss Mary C. Martin 1924 


Mary L. Farrar , 1922 Miss Mabel A. Harris........ 1925 
Danville City Portsmouth City 
mre. James D. Crews........ B 1909 4§ Re i Dare. J... Be. MONS: . io eiccsccses i 1922 
Mrs. Lula G. rar 1913 ‘  f Miss M. W. Richardson 1910 
mies Nate PIV... ...-.06620 B 1918 56 3. Mrs. S. R. Huff y 1911 
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Quar- 
ju tes THE COURSES IN GOVERNMENT 
Retired Pension , ‘ aia - 
ee a 1911 53 75.00 A comprehensive course in Virginia State Government 


Sallie E. Morris........ 49 81.25 has been arranged by Miss Jeffries Heinrich, Extension 

Alice W. 52 95.00 ; : ; e a toa 
_ Martha B. Miltier 44 125.99 Instructor in Government at the University of Virginia, 
' Mary Wood Sylvester. . — . aes for the Correspondence Study Bureau of the University 
Alice A. Nicholson...... 26 67 1125.00 Extension Department. This is a detailed study of county, 

city and state government as it has developed in Vir- 

Radford City ginia. Part IV of the course concludes with a study of 
yen. ems... =. - 19195 59.65 political parties in the United States and election laws 

Florence Shanklin 1921 : 

and methods in Virginia. 

Richmond City This course will be of especial benefit to teachers of 
government in the State. It comprises sixteen lesson as- 
signments and a final examination. All reports from 
students registered in the course will be read and 
critcised by Miss Heinrich, and as there are numerous 
references to State documents and periodicals, the outline 
of the course will itself be valuable reference material and 
can be used as a guide for class work. 

Teachers who do not wish to register for the regular 
course will find a syllabus of the course, arranged by 
Miss Heinrich and procurable from the Correspondence 
Study Bureau, a very great aid in giving the course. 
The regular course, like other correspondence courses 
offered by the Extension Department, carries Certificate 


n 
~] 
q 


Miss Isabel R. Woodson 1908 
Miss Martha L. Jones....... 1910 
Mrs. H. H. Richardson 1911 
Mrs. Nettie M. Pollard 1912 
Miss Fannie M. B. French.... 1913 
Miss Helen M. Hall 1922 
Mrs. Lizzie S. Phillips....... 1922 
Miss Lillie Smith 1913 
Miss E. R. C. Shelton 1915 
Miss Marion V. DuVal y 1915 
Miss R. A. 1916 
Miss Nora Shepperson........ 1916 
Miss Margaret L. Zincke..... 4 1916 
Miss Emily D. Bosher 1917 
Miss Eloise H. 1918 
Miss Willie B. Bowles........ 1918 
Mrs. Ida S. Woodward 1921 
Miss M. C. Trice, 1968 
W. H. Powell, Col’d y 1914 
Miss Mary Jasper, 1919 
Jas. H. Blackwell, 1921 : : . 
Rosa Dixon Bowser 1923 6 ; credit. 
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Miss Mattie C. Hanes........ 1909 
Mrs. Grace S. Taliaferro..... 1926 


Miss Lucy ‘T. Eubank 1926 52 98:33 RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT G 
Nelson Williams, Jr., Cold... 19275 MEETING AT WOODSTOCK 
Miss Julia F. 1928 67 128 OCTOBER 26, 1929 





Miss Rosalie 1928 
oo ee. ia . That a State appropriation for public education suf- 
Miss Alice C. 92 2 ° ° . re. 6 

Miss Lena M. Duke 192k ficient to insure to the children of Virginia equal 
Miss Anna J. 1928 : : " : " a on . 
Slee ‘Snctel "Wan a « opportunity with the children of other states at 
Mrs. Susie D, 1929 least equal to the average of the United States be 
Kate C. Watkins, 1929 


oreo Oc 


Go bo ¢ 


made. 


~ 


That a more adequate Teachers’ Retirement Law be 
Miss Emma S. Moser......... J 1920 enacted. 

Mrs. KF. O. Kidd, Col’d 1914 
J. H. Rutrough 1923 
Miss Cora M. Board 1926 
Miss Lucy Addison, Col’d.... 1927 
Robt. S. Snavely 1927 


Qe 


That free high school education for every child in 
Virginia be advocated. 
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That the establishment of standard school libraries 
with regular librarians in all high schools in the 
State be encouraged. 


Miss Annie FE. Elder 1908 eo +; : : 
Mine Annie F: 1912} 97. . That we endorse the program of vocational guidance 
Miss Annie Mills............ 1913 vt a6 Stz z 

Mrs, ier OF Sites 1920 6: et as set forth by the State Department. 

Miss Margaret M. Atkinson.. 1921 55 2.6 That ;: »ache i irciniz ave . 
Miss Susan S. Martin, 1921 t That all teachers in Virginia, who have not sub 
James H. Beck, Col'd 1919 ¢ scribed to the Preventorium, be urged to do so at 
Uliver J. Durrett, Col’d 1921 
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once and thereby become eligible to admission to the 


Suffolk Cit institution. 
uo y | | 
Miss Lizzie P. Britt . 99.25 That a vote of thanks be tendered Superintendent 


\ . . . . 
Miss Nettie A, Sasiste die 9 125.00 Shoemaker and Principal M. C. Hollingsworth for 
Andrew J. Brown, Col’d ; 125.00 ‘ : ae ; 

their excellent work in making arrangements for the 
meeting, and Headmaster Benchoff for his kind in- 
vitation to be his guests at the Academy football 
game. 


Williamsburg City 
Mrs. M. T. Greenhow, Col’d.. B 1917 


Winchester City B. L. STaNniey, Chairman, 


Miss Bettie C. Green ‘ aT W. H. KEIster, 
John H. Quiet, Col’d R.7E 
Mrs. R. M. StRICKLER. 
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THE ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE FEB. 22-27, 1930 


The Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association will hold its annual meeting upon 
the occasion of its sixtieth anniversary at Atlantic City, 


22-27, 1930. It is expected that 


New Jersey, February 22-27, 
more than ten thousand superintendents and other admin- 
istrative and supervisory officers will be in attendance. 

The programs of the convention are designed to pro- 
mote the general theme, Education in the Spirit of Life. 
The statement that education is life is a common-place 
in current educational discussions, yet there is need for a 
continuing emphasis upon the full significance of this sim- 
ple phrase. 

The first general session will be held on Saturday 
afternoon at which time the exhibits of all types of edu- 
cational supplies and equipment will be formally opened. 
On Sunday afternoon a great vesper service is planned 
at which a nationally prominent clergyman will speak to 
the theme, Life Is Idealistic: Education Must Aim High. 
The third general session will be held on Sunday evening. 
At this time greetings will be given from New Jersey 
and a recital will be presented by the New Jersey All- 
State Orchestra. 

The Monday morning general session has as theme, 
Life Is Friendly: Education Must Develop a Social Spirit. 
At this session will be given talks on friendliness in 
various typical relationships including those between the 
pupil and teacher; between teacher and superintendent ; 
between school and community; and between public and 
parochial schools. The Monday evening general session 
will be a discussion of Education for Dynamic Life. Sev- 
eral speakers from outside the school field will present 
modern conditions in their own field of major interests. 
The Tuesday includes seven 


brief summaries of the achievement of American educa 


morning general session 
tion in seven main divisions. 

The Tuesday evening session is one of particular in- 
terest to Atlantic. City teachers. ‘his meeting has as its 
Life Is Education Must ‘Train for 


Following a discussion of the use of leisure 


theme Recreative : 
Leisure. 
time by an outstanding speaker, a pageant is to be pre- 
sented, under the auspices of the New Jersey committee, 
on the subject of recreative living. Nowhere in the coun- 
try would a pageant on recreative living be so appropriate 
as in Atlantic City. It is hoped that this pageant will 
lead to more attention on the part of school people every 
where to the problem of experience and training in the 
wise use of leisure. 

The Wednesday morning session is to be a joint meet- 
ing with the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion. The subject is Education for Progress. The place 
of research in modern education will be discussed at this 
time. Also the 1930 yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence on the subject of supervision will be 
presented. On Wednesday evening the final rehearsal of 
the National High School Orchestra will be held. The 
teachers and citizens of Atlantic City are the special 
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Itself Co-operate. 

The closing session of the convention will be held o 
Thursday afternoon. At this time the National Hig) 
School Orchestra will give its concert. 


SERVICE TO COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


The Eastern Commercial Teachers Association fy 
inaugurated a program of service to commercial teachers 
and superintendents who desire information about com 
mercial education. Should there be any problem in; 
city or town connected with the course of study, method: 
of teaching, surveys, etc., any member of the Easter 
Commercial Teachers Association can make arrangements 
to obtain, without charge to the city or town, the advice: 
of some of the leaders of the Association whose experi- 
ence and training will justify their expressing an opinion 
Such men as Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Professor of Com- 
mercial Education, New York University; Mr. Seth 
Carkin, Principal of the Packard School, New York City 
and others have agreed to serve the Association in this 


capacity. 


STUDENTS INVITED TO JOIN IN BIG 
CONTEST 


lour thousand dollars in cash awards will be paid dur- 
ing this year to students and schools producing the bes 
creative work. ‘These awards, known as “The Nationa 
High School Awards” are sponsored by The Magazin: 
World, The Atlantic Monthly, Harper's, The Forw 
The Bookman, Saturday Review of Literature, World’ 
Work, Current Literature, World News, and Curre 
Iivents. 

There are twelve divisions—short story, essay, aute- 
biography, one-act play, poetry, sports story, book review 
editorial, magazine review, science article, who’s who i 
current events, and magazine cover art—all covered i 
In each division about fifty prize 
In addition 


this one big contest. 
will be awarded, ranging from $50 to $5. 
two silver cups will be presented; one to the school reé 
resented by the first prize winner, and one to the scho 
represented by the second prize winner, in each divisia 

The purpose of this big scholarship project is to g!\' 
recognition to the excellent work produced in our hig 
schools and to put the best material in permanent form 
for the information of the general public. 

Students are urged to send in contributions as ¢t! 
in the year as possible, for meritorious work will 
published monthly in The Magazine World and in W 
News. An additional collection will be published at ™ 
close of the year in book form under the title, “Literan 
All manuscripts mus 


r 


Leaves by Tomorrow’s Writers.” 
be postmarked not later than March 15, 1930. 
Additional information regarding these awards ™ 
be secured from Awards Editor, National High Scho 
Awards, 40 S. Third Street, Columbus, Ohio. 








guests of the convention at this time. On Thursday mop. 
ing the theme is Life Is Co-operative: Education Myy 
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Educational News and Comments 


Dr. James H. Dittarp, of Charlottesville, observes 
that we often confuse information and education. He 
“Education and information are near akin but they 
You may be able to 


says 
ale certainly not the same thing. 
sour information into George but you cannot pour edu- 
-ation into George. He may be a passive recipient of 
information, he may catch it on the fly, from his books, 
his teachers and even from moving pictures. But when 
it comes to getting him educated, George himself has to 
a very active and persistent part in the process. 
here is no other way for him to be educated.” 
> 


REMEMBER the mid-winter meeting of the Department 
{ Superintendence will be held February 22-27 at At- 
lantic City. Virginia Headquarters will be at the Jeffer- 
son Hotel. No block reservations will be made this 

ir. Everybody will make his own reservation. 

<> 


(HE National Education Association is inaugurating a 
movement to celebrate in 1937 the Horace Mann Cen- 
This is a project in which all the States will 
One of the main features of the 
spectacular 


ry neal 
ennial, 
yant to participate. 
consist of a 


elebration will no doubt 


yeant 
igeant 


<> 


De. WittiAm ‘T. SANGER, president of the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia, said at one of the meetings during the 
recent convention, “It is just as fatal to encourage a 
student to go to college who ought not to be there as it 


s for a student to be kept out of college when he is 


” 


ualified to benefit by it. 


> 


y Harr, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
n, B. H. Van Oot, R. N. Anderson and C. E. Myers 
1 the State Department of Education, attended a meet- 
ng of the American Vocational Association at New Or- 
ans December 4 a 

<> 


Dr. J. L. JARMAN, Farmville, H. D. Wolff, Petersburg, 
0. W. Peters, State Department, Dr. William R. Smithey, 
hiversity, Dr. M. L. Combs, Fredericksburg, James 
‘Harwood, Richmond, and Dr. John E. Williams, Blacks- 
irg, were among those representing the Virginia schools 
it the meeting of the Southern Association of Schools and 
lleges at Lexington, Ky., December 2-5. 


<> 


of the 12539 rural white teachers in the State 

hold Collegiate Professional certifiactes; 3,279 hold 
“ermal Professional certificates based on two years of 
i normal school work; 4,728 certificates based 


1 
lo} 


i school graduation and one year of college work. 
i the cities out of 4,115 teachers employed last year 
WA held certificates based on college graduation; 2,163 
id certificates based on two years of college training ; 
> held certificates based on high school graduation and 


at least one year of college work and 121 held certificates 
based on less than one year’s college training. 
> 

Tue Bureau of Education, U. S. Department of In- 
terior, has been reorganized. Its functions will include 
only those which have to do with ascertaining facts 
through surveys and research in the fields of education. 
It will of course organize the facts and disseminate them. 
It will drop all administrative functions, such as control 
of education in Alaska. 
changed from “Bureau of Education” to “Office of Educa- 
tion.” 


Its official designation has been 


<> 
Tue New York Times, speaking of the qualities neces- 
sary in a superintendent of a great school system, says, 
“Such an official could profitably be characterized by 
talents of a combined Horace Mann and Henry Ford.” 
<> 


A FEDERAL appropriation of $225,000 has been made to 
conduct a three-year survey of secondary education in 
this country. ‘he general direction of this survey will 
be in charge of a committee of nine members and an 
advisory committee of thirty. “he committee of nine has 
been appointed and is as follows: 

H. V. Church, principal, ‘Township High School, 
Cicero, Iil., and secretary of the department of secondary 
schools principals, National Education Association. 

Elwood P. Cubberley, School of Education, 
Leland Stanford Junior University, Stanford University, 
California. 

James B. Edmonson, dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Charles H. Judd, director, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
Mann, director, 


dean, 


Charles R. American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

A. B. Meredith, commissioner of education, State of 
Connecticut, Hartford. 

John K. Norton, director of research, National Educa 
tional Association, Washington, D. C. 

Joseph Roemer, secondary 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 

William I, Russell, dean, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


professor of education, 


<> 

THE following new vice presidents were confirmed at 
the election by ballot on Thursday of convention weck: 

District A—J. H. Chiles, Fredericksburg. 
District B—Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News. 
District D—H. D. Wolff, Petersburg. 
District !—J. L. Borden, Bedford. 
District G—Milton C. Hollingsworth, Woodstock. 
District I—W. E. Gilbert, East Radford. 
District J—A. L. Bennett, Charlottesville. 

<> 
The following were the nominees for treasurer at the 


last annual convention: A. B. Bristow, Norfolk; Ethel 
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Scarborough, Norfolk; W. J. B. Truitt, Norfolk; B. F. 
Walton, Lawrenceville; G. G. Anderton, Saluda; B. Clif 
ford Goode, Martinsville; L. T. Hall, Windsor; G. J 
Walton of 
was elected for 
1930. 


) 


Oliver, Cape Charles. B. fF. Lawrenceville 


received the largest vote and therefore 


the next two-year term beginning January, 1, 
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Mrs. Evitu 
of the speakers on a general program of the meeting gj 
the Department of Superintendence at Atlantic City. He 


LB, Joy NES, of the Norfolk schools, is one 


address follows President Cody’s annual address 
Monday, February 24, at 9 A. M. and is on the subjec 
I‘riendliness in Pupil-Teacher Relationship. 


Book Reviews 


SOME NEW BOOKS 
Teachers as well as pupils will find much to be thank 
ful for in broken 


away from the stereotyped and arbitrary textbooks that 


many of the new books which have 


no longer fulfil the needs of the clear-eyed eager children 


who want new things. Irom the primer age even 


through the high school the new books are really new. 


STORY 300K, by 1; ae 


an adorable book to be read 


CHRISTOPHER Rosin 
Dutton, 


by the teacher to the first grade children. 


THE 
Milne, published by 
The second 
grade children will want to read it for themselves. The 
many excellent illustrations will be loved by the children 


and lovers of children 


PinoccHio’s Visit To AMErica, by Angelo Patri, Ginn 


and Co., makes good reading for the third grade. 


THe Twins iN Fruittanp, by Gladys Jay, published 
by Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, is simple, readable 
with a background of valuable information about fruit 
that will interest all third and fourth grade children. 


Tue Wine AWAKE FourtH Reaper, by Clara Murray, 


published by Little, Brown and Co., is a beautifully made 


book with good subject matter 


How THE Wortp Rives, by Florence C. Fox, published 
by Scribner’s Sons, will delight boys and girls of the 
fourth and fifth grades. The pictures are no less excel 


lent than the subject matter. 


How THE CoLoNies Grew |] Wilmer 
‘isk Gordy, published by Charlies Scribner’s Sons, is a 


American history. 


NTO STATES, by 


dramatic story of the beginning of 
There are excellent illustrations, some from old_ prints. 
From the binding in Colonial blue and yellow through 
the appendix the book is a treasure house for the inter- 


mediate grades. 

SprpeER Wess BEES 
Fairy Dust, Ant HILts AND Soap Busses, three beau- 
tifully made books by Mary Geisler Phillips, illustrated 
Albert W. Force, published by 
Miss Greer has accomplished 


AND SUNFLOWERS, HONEY AND 


by Blanche Greer and 
I). C. Heath and Company. 
the happy feat of combining literature and science with 
benefit to both. 

The stories about the extraordinary life and habits of 
our small friends are charmingly told by the author and 
gracefully and adequately illustrated by the artists who 
interpreted the lovable interesting characters of the books. 
Excellent books for the intermediate grades. 


REAL LiFe StoriEs, by W. W. Theisen and Sterling A. 


Leonard, published by Macmillan Company. These ty 
volumes for seventh and eighth grade students are ma¢ 
up of splendid short steries about people and animals 
entertaining and with a moving sweep of power that car 
ries the reader through because of the eager interes 
stimulated by the worth of the stories. The illustration 


] 


and general makeup of the books suggest strength an 


power, 

Tue Wincep Horse, and THE WINGED Hors 
Antuoiccy, by Joseph Auslander and Frank Ernest Hil 
with decorations by Paul Honore and a bibliography | 
Theresa West, published by Doubleday, Doran an 
Company. 

‘The educational edition of these two books which sup 
plement each other make it easy for every teacher t 
possess them. The first book contains the record of man; 


adventure with From the beginning throug 


three thousand years the fascinating story winds its wa} 


poetry. 


from Greece and Rome through medieval Europe an 
traces its route to show what came through these land: 
to enrich and make the poetry that is at home in the 
English language, 

The second volume is an anthology containing poetr 
from the early times up to the present machine age stag 
of today. The two books make a new picture of Englis 
poetry with an old unity and a new splendor. 

‘The illustrations are masterly and vigorous at the sam 


time suggestive and charming. 


LATIN FoR Topay, a first-year course, by Mason D 
Gray and Thornton Jenkins, published by Ginn and G 
and 

First Year Latin, by Oakland Place, published ) 
American Look Company, are excellent books for ! 
beginners of Latin. 
LATIN, by Perley Oakland Place, pu 


lished by American Book Company, and 


SECOND YEAR 


A Latin Reaper, for the second year, by John C. Rolt 
and Walter Dennison, published by Allyn and Baco 
excellent second year Latin books. 

Our Latin books of today, among which are the above 
are such splendid works of scholarship and art that the 
entice the student with illustrations showing the life 
the ancient, medieval and present times, and _selectio® 
from history, literature, poetry, drama, and anecdote mat 
the study of Latin a part of the homogencous devellt 
ment in making our Romance and modern languages. 

One would feel that no student should be denied 
privilege of a course in Latin with these books as tex 
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STORIES FOR STUDY AND ENJOYMENT, edited by 
Harold Eaton, published by Doubleday, Doran and 
Co. excellent collection of short stories for the high 
<chool with history and development of the short story. 


SHORT 


MoperN AMERICAN Suort StorigEs, edited by Thomas 


( OOK, 


published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, an indis- 
} , 


i 
nensable volume for the high school. The best stories 
The preface gives a brief intro- 


duction to the writers of the well chosen stories. 


of every type are used. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ActIvITIEsS, by Joseph 
Allen. 
Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond. 


READI NG 


Roemer and Charles Forrest Published by 


The urgent need for counsel and system in directing 
the work in the extra-curricular activities which have be- 


part of all 
prompted the authors to produce this valuable book. 


ome such an important school life has 
It is a great boon to the secondary school teachers to 
have a volume containing the choicest selections of ma- 
terial to be used and an intelligent direction for its use 
n connection with the social activities of the school. 
Such student organizations as academic or literary 
clubs, ‘“‘athletic,” 
visely directed become unwieldly but when guided with 
eficiency become an important factor in the moral and 
the students. 


“social,” “art” and “general” unless 


mental development of 
The volume is a most timely and useful contribution to 


secondary education, 





GOOD MAPS 
GLOBES ann CHARTS 


To accelerate the teaching and the learning of 


GEOGRAPHY —— HISTORY —— BIOLOGY 


Write 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
Virginia Sales Representative 
W. H. FUREY, 2056 First St., N. W., WaShington, D. C. 


ison } 


nd C 











hed ” 


“The Landmark Route” 
» The Interpretation of Virginia History: 
“Historic Virginia Landmarks” 
tches—12 Illustrations—-Map of Williams- 
burg. Price $1.00 
Historical School Tours 
Conducted by “Guides Who Know” Jamestown, 
Williamsburg, Yorktown 
Address: J. L. Kibler, Box 644, Williamsburg, Va. 
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Western Tour 1930. 


Travel by Steamer, Rail and Motor. 
Inexpensive or De Luxe Accommodations. 
A tour of complete relaxation and enjoyment, 
Seeing all the best of the West, including a trip 
®° Mexico, and Canadian Rockies by motor, 
Write for folder to MISS E. C. POLLARD, 
1017 Westover Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


s 











Government in Virginia 

By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt., LL.D. 

Revised to Meet Changes in Constitution 
An account of the working of the State, County and City 
government in every detail. Approved for State Aid School 
Libraries by State Board of Education. Price $1.50. 
“Should be in every High School.’’—Editorial Virginia Law 
Register. 














Can place well prepared teachers not under con- 
tract. Good vacancies January 1st and mid-term. 
Register now. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 
Richmond, Va. 


Viréira Engraving Cos 
Photo-Engravers-Artists-Designers 
Makers of Cuts that Print 


101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND. VA 
RANDOLPH 316 
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Shousande-of @ 


bo NEW: 


To get accurate, encyclopedic, 
up-to-date information of all 
kinds that is of vital use and inter- 
est in the schoolroom. 


Awise school superintendent has said: “I have 
never yet seen a person, whether pupil or teacher, who 
was accustomed to the frequent use of the diction- 
= g who was not at the same time a good or superior 
all-round scholar.”’ A better test than this of the 
value of dictionary work could not be found. 

The New International is constantly re- 
vised and improved to keep abreast of 
modern needs and information. 
452,000 Entries, including thousands of 
New Words. 6000 Illustrations. 2,700 
Pages. 


Write for Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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The Strayer-Upton Arithmetics 


The authors are Professor Strayer and Professor Upton, 
both of Columbia University 


Asi XP by step gradation with only one thing at a 
time. 

A RITHMETIC skills developed by abundant, varied 
drills and right habits fixed by repetition. 

L onc division robbed of its difficulties by a new 
method of teaching. 

S ClENTIFICALLY prepared Improvement Tests. 
CHECKING and verifying of results required on 
almost every page. 

P ROBLEMS true to modern, everyday life and 
business practice. 


Published in a Two-book, a Three-book, and a Six-book Series 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 











A Happy Break for Baltimore Schools 


Ht adoption of Chadsey - Weinberg - Miller’s 


AMERICA America in the Making has secured to the junior 


high-school children and teachers of Baltimore 


IN THE | specific advantages in history study for which 

they will always be grateful. 

MAKING The unit plan, consisting of ten significant historical 
movements, is successfully combined with a chronologi- 

| cal treatment. Special study helps require alert activity 

By | and initiative from pupils. 

The text reads like a story. The story is visualized by 

Chadsey, hundreds of refreshing original illustrations. 


<> 


Weinberg, | 
Miller D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY) 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 





San Francisco Dallas London 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


HAMPTON, VA. 








Offering courses leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in each of eight schools, and graduate courses 
in the summer school leading to the Master’s degree. 
THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE—Aims to develop 

teachers of agriculture, farm demonstration agents, 

and qualified rural leaders. 

THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit young men 
and young women for business and teaching posi- 
tions along a variety of specialized lines. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aims to train teach- 
ers for high schools, for intermediate and grammar 
grades, and for primary grades. 

THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Aims to train 
teachers of Home Economics for high schools and to 
train efficient home-makers. 

THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—Aims to prepare for librari- 
anships in schools, colleges, and branch city libraries. 

THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Aims to meet the growing 
need for well-trained musicians, to serve as teachers 
and to co-operate in the advancement of music in 
church, school and community. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL—Two terms of thirty school 
days each, for teachers exclusively. Graduate work 
for those qualified. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Aims to train skilled 
builders by instruction in building methods, field 
management, building materials, trade practice, 
structural design, and principles of architecture. 

THE ACADEMY-—A standard four-year accredited high 
school preparing for college entrance. 

THE TRADE SCHOOL—Four year course on the high 
school level in each of twelve trades. 


GEORGE P. PHENIX, Acting Principal 
Hampton Institute, Va. 



































DID YOU SEE 


IT 

? 
OUR EXHIBIT AT THE 
CONVENTION SHOWING 


ANYTHING FOR THE 
STAGE 


The Oaks Studio 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 














THE NEW 


WIDE AWAKE READERS 








Four essentials have been carefully observed: 


Child Interest 

Careful and Even Grading 
| Abundance of Reading Matter 

Non-duplication of Material 
Whether or not you knew the old Wide Awake Readers 

you ought to become acquainted with the 
New Wide Awake Readers 

| The new Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents; Primer, 
(65 cents; First Reader, 70 cents; Second Reader, 


| cents; Third Reader, 75 cents; Fourth Reader, 
8 cents, 


| LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 





















































































OR nearly a quarter 
of a century school 
boards have protected 
their window shade in- 
vestments by specifying 
Drape: Window Shades. 
Easy operation—long life 
—correct ventilation 
—the modifying and 
diffusing of light to «& 
eliminate glare-these ZB 
features make Draper ¢ if 


‘00 









schoolroom use. Seema 

Skilled workers and Draper Sanitary Style Shade 
high standards of workmanship, backed by 
experiment and experience, combine to pro- 
duce a better shade, preferred by school buy- 
ers everywhere. Tested and proved daily in 
thousands of schools. For illustrated catalog 
describing the complete Draper line of 
School Shades, address Dept. Z, 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND { Khe BH é } INDIANA 
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APS and GLOBES 


MOVABLE MERIDIAN 


2000-12 W. MARSHALL ST. 





THAT MEET STATE REQUIREMENTS 
W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S PUBLICATIONS 


We have maps adaptable for any school, that satisfy. 


Can now furnish beauti- 
ful new map of Virginia. 
This can be furnished 
either singly or in sets 
with other Can 
also furnish maps 
for old cases. Write for 
information. 

No. 06 Nyco Utility Case 
—Can be furnished to 
hold 4, 6, 7 or 8 maps. Can also furnish drop front case. On our 
Special State Approved Maps, we furnish at special prices and they 
can be furnished in either sets or singly in different styles of mount. 
ing, folded maps as well as maps in spring roller sets. 

History Maps for European History, Medieval and Modern, Ancient 
History, American History, maps and charts on biology, zoology, 
physiology and any other requirement for schools or higher institu. 
tions of learning. Special map catalogs will be mailed on request 
with prices. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1177 


maps. 
new 


No. 06 Nyco 
Utility Case 


This is V-60 Vel. 
lum fold in cover 
map that folds. 


RICHMOND, VA. 





A PLAN FOR 
Character 
Education 


So Education pushes forward with new 
ideas and ideals. Teach children to think 
correctly ...teach them to serve cheer- 
fully... teach thera to live honestly. Teach 
them Social Attitudes and they will enjoy 
Reading; teach them Initiative and they 
will master Writing; teach them Industry 
and they will conquer Arithmetic. Develop 
Reliability, Obedience, Judgment, Punc- 
tuality, Initiative, Deportment, Industry, 
Social Attitudes, Self Control and Thrift 
... with the growth of character traits will 
come the growth of everything else worth- 
while. The three R's become by-products 
sf a more significant educational ideal. 


Sothe attention of the educational world 
is focused on Character Education. And 





yet, its very scope, its human element, its 
moral issues, its departure from traditional 
rules of pedagogy have left Character 
Education with vigorous champions, ardent 
devotees ... and few accepted and prac- 
tical plans for its specific application. 


For years we have studied this inspiring 
problem ...to develop a sound and prac- 
tical plan for teaching Character Educa- 
tion in every school. Now it is ready. It is 
another Compton Contribution to educa- 
tional progress. Its 40 pages are most 
illuminating. You will find it of absorbing 
interest, constructive, comprehensive and 
definite. It is edited by Agness Boysen 
whose work in Character Education is rec- 
ognized everywhere. A copy of this Char- 
acter Education Plan will be sent free to 
interested educators. But only one free 
copy to a person. Please write promptly! 





F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Publishers 


Compton Building 
1000 North Dearborn St., Chicago 








